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ENATOR BORAH’S amendment to the Naval 
Appropriations Bill was withdrawn. His mo- 
tive in offering it in the first instance is not entirely 
clear. One can hardly believe, in the light merely 
of what has recently appeared in the press, that 
Mr. Borah was altogether ignorant of President 
Harding’s conversations with Europe. The offer- 
ing of his amendment has done no harm and it may 
have done some good. His disarmament resolu- 
tion in 1921 was soon followed by an announcement 
of the Washington Conference, and his amendment 
will undoubtedly be followed by some sort of eco- 
nomic conference. It’s a pretty conceit that the 
Senate has its Chanticleer without whose crow 
the sun could not rise or important business go 
forward. So long as Senator Borah makes his 
guesses as sure as the two here mentioned, all the 
little pheasants of our great public will go on lov- 
ing him and worshiping his power. As to the 
good his amendment has accomplished, if by magic 
and superstition he can convert people to the Ad- 
ministration’s plans of international codperation, 
he will do a work almost as important as that of 
converting himself to it. 


O hand out a neat bit of logic, especially to the 
logic-loving French, seemed to be the purpose 

of one portion of Secretary Hughes’s New Haven 
speech. He declared that any scientific determina- 
tion of the full amount which Germany can pay 
must stand on its own legs and can be dissociated 
from the question of the Allied debt. That amount, 
he said, is not increased or diminished by the fact 
that the Allies owe a large sum to the United 
States. But to reason thus is to leave out the 
human element which in such cases should accom- 
pany scientific findings. For it is clear that if 
France’s great debt to us and to England is cut or 
wiped out she will be ready to scale down the 
reparations. A modicum of good will is necessary 


to turn science into something more than a stern 
Mr. Hughes was, of course, making the 


judge. 


best of a weak case, as his subsequent remarks in- 
dicated. He, too, is in favor of granting the debt 
funding commission more powers, and it seems 
likely that Congress can now be induced to accede 
to this widely-supported demand. 


GREAT deal of needless confusion has been 

caused by loose thinking on the question of 
our political prisoners. The Churchman adds to 
the confusion by such reasoning as this: 


We have very often called the attention of our readers 
to the men serving sentences in our Federal prisons for no 
crime except a belief in peace on earth and the fearless 
expression of that belief in time of war. Their condition, 
at all times a matter of concern to all Christian people, 
should especially engage our thoughts at this holy season. 
Christmas presents, messages of good cheer; all these, yes. 
But this is a time to renew our efforts in behalf of these 
men. They are an expression of the faith that we all hold; 
they are showing forth that faith. Let us remember them 
and double our endeavors to aid them. 


Here is a brand of pacifism which is calculated 
to hinder any progress toward peace. The Church- 
man, in moments of clear thinking, knows that, 
after a country has decided for war, its consuming 
endeavor must be to prosecute the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Efforts to interfere with the 
Government’s war policies must be dealt with 
severely in order to maintain the life of the nation. 
If there were no prison sentences for such 


offenders, they would feel free to obstruct the . 


Government to the limit of their ability. As to 
the question of freeing political prisoners now, 
this is a matter which must be settled by the 
exercise of good judgment. There always comes 
a time for clemency in cases like this, where the 
acts for which punishment was inflicted are not 
criminal in the ordinary sense; but the very worst 
way to advocate clemency is to declare that the 
Government was criminal in the first instance. 


UR dealings with the Indians form a melan- 
choly chapter of the country’s history. It is 
possible, however, to take a charitable view of 
our delinquencies in the past on the ground of 
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real or supposed exigencies in the days of pioneer- 
ing. But to rob the Pueblo Indians of their land, 
or of their right to continue in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of their distinctive civilization, would be a 
flagrant and utterly inexcusable outrage. It is to 
be hoped that public opinion will make impossible 
the placing of this threatened blot on the American 


name, 


HENEVER «4 constitutional amendment is 
under consideration, the pestilent notion is 
sure to be put forward that the function of Con- 
gress in connection with it is simply to submit the 
question to the State Legislatures. Several Repre- 
3entatives flatly expressed this view in the recent 
debate on the proposed amendment designed to put 
a stop to the future issue of tax-exempt securities. 
An amendment to that effect ought, in our opinion, 
to be adopted; but if Congress should give it the 
necessary favorable vote, this ought to be an 
expression of the opinion of House and Senate, 
and not a case of “passing the buck.” The mere 
fact that a two-thirds vote is required for the pur- 
pose sufficiently shows that the intention of the 
Constitution is that an amendment should not be 
adopted unless it commands the positive approval 
not only of a majority, but of a most decisive 
majority, of the members; and apart from this 
the language of the Constitution is absolutely con- 
clusive. ‘The Congress,” it says, “whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution” 
which shall be valid ‘“‘when ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States.” The primary 
responsibility is with Congress—it proposes the 
amendment; the responsibility resting upon the 
Legislatures is equally important, but it consists 
in passing their judgment of approval or disap- 
proval of the action taken by Congress. If this 
clear-cut and indispensable view is lost sight of, 
both parts of the process necessarily degenerate. 
Members of Congress—as many of them as please 
to do so—disclaim responsibility by declaring that 
they are merely leaving the question to “the 
people”; and members of the Legislatures, or as 
many of them as wish to shirk their responsibility, 
point to the action of two-thirds of both Houses 
of Congress as sufficient proof of the desire of 
the nation. We note with pleasure that this base- 
less and mischievous view of legislative functions 
was not allowed to pass quite unchallenged in 
the debate. 


FINE example of the right spirit in the rela- 

tions between employer and employed has 
been furnished by Henry A. Dix, a manufacturer 
who, in retiring at seventy-two years of age, has 
turned over his prosperous business to the workers 
in it, to be carried on by them as their own enter- 
prise. It appears that Mr. Dix, who, arriving in 
this country at the age of forty-two, built up the 
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business in the course of thirty years to its present 
dimensions of a million dollars a year, has all along 
acted in a spirit consonant with his final action, and 
has never had any trouble with his employees. In 
now turning it over to them he indulges in no 
sentimental nonsense about his past profits having 
been taken out of what was justly due to the 
workers themselves. That the business is now 
upon such a basis as to give them a fair assurance 
of success is doubtless to be ascribed to his own 
ability and energy. It will be most gratifying to 
learn of its continued prosperity under the new 
arrangement, for nothing is to be more welcomed 
than a situation in which the manual workers are 
partakers in any profits which their labor helps 
to bring about. The spread of the profit-sharing 
idea is to be looked for, not through the adoption 
of any sweeping or compulsory program applied 
to all establishments, but through the demon- 
stration of its practicability in one instance after 
another. The more it succeeds, the more it will 
succeed. But to demand its adoption all round is 
to invite failures as well as successes, and very 
possibly a far greater number of failures than 
of successes. 


ARTISANS of Henry Ford, who were declar- 
ing a short year ago that he was the one in- 
spired railroad manager in the country, will be 
pained to learn that Mr. Ford’s Toledo and Ironton 
Railroad has earned a deficit instead of a profit. 
When Mr. Ford bought this railroad he gave it all 
his shipments of automobiles and it became sud- 
denly prosperous. In 1922 for some reason this 
charm lost its potency. For the first six months 
there was a net income profit, but the next four 
months not only ate it up but created in addition 
a deficit of some $168,000. It seems that Mr. Ford 
has been hiring cars and engines at a rental of 
more than a million dollars. We think he should 
build them—didn’t he build a navy for our war- 
pressed Government? Or at the least he might 
teach some of his trucks to run on rails. 


HE Devil is determined to have a show-down. 
Does he exist, or does he not exist? Dr. 
Slaten, who does not believe it, has been dis- 
missed from his post as professor of Biblical litera- 
ture and religious education at William Jewell Col- 
lege, situated in the cheerful-sounding town of 
Liberty, Missouri. The fundamentalists have no 
doubts as to the Devil’s existence, and, after this 
dismissal, the free-thinkers are not likely to doubt 
it either! Looking ahead, we do not altogether re- 
gret the present activities of the fundamentalists. 
There will be individual cases of hardship, and for 
these we shall feel sorry; but considering the em- 
phasis put by the churches on the social and eco- 
nomic relations of life, and considering the mini- 
mizing of the spiritual element, something like the 
present searching of heart and mind was sure to 
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‘come if religion was to be’ preserved. A positive 


belief in God is the centre of any true religion, and, 


-unless all other considerations start from that, re- 


ligion evaporates. As to the Devil, when God’s in 
his Heaven, mankind has a good chance to keep 
the Devil where he belongs—out of sight, if not 
entirely out of mind. 


CCORDING to statistics gathered by an official 

of the Prudential Insurance Company, dur- 

ing 1921, in twenty-eight of the largest cities of 
the United States, there was an average of 9.3 
murders per 100,000 of population, as compared 
with 8.5 in 1920. The highest percentages were 
as follows: Memphis, 56.8; Nashville, 35.1; New 
Orleans, 20.0; St. Louis, 17.2; Louisville, 16.5; 
Cincinnati, 15.2; Los Angeles, 13.6; Washington, 
12.6. The lowest percentage was in Hartford, 1.4. 
Boston shows to good advantage with 3.7. New 
York’s rate is 6.2 (in 1920 it was 5.0). The aver- 
age throughout the country has steadily increased 
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since 1900, when it was 5.1. The report states 
correctly that “murder prevails in this country to 
an extent previously unknown in the history of 
mankind.” Is it the price we pay for being ;the 
“most moral,” etc., etc., country in the world? 


MERICANS have the reputation of being prac- 
tical. They are not. They continually seek 
the absolute, the ideal. This is clearly demonstrated 
by the efforts of sporting editors to pick the All- 
American football team. They themselves disclaim 
the necessary wisdom, but insist that their readers 
demand at least an All-Something team. Hence we 
are now deluged with All-Eastern teams, All-West- 
ern teams, with a shy glance at what would, after 
all, be the best of all teams. We are interested 
not so much in the selections arrived at, as in the 
preliminary reasoning. If you wish to see psychol- 
ogy and logic in that pristine stage in which they 
must have existed in the childhood of the world, go 
and devour these writers. 


An Excellent Plan of Cooperation 


HE plan of American codperation with 
T Europe, sketched by Secretary Hughes in 
his New Haven speech, has one striking 
merit. It proposes for the time being to put 
politics entirely aside. This is a refreshing innova- 
tion. In the negotiations thus far politics has held 
the centre of the stage—not so much the politics 
developed at the conferences as that generated 
at home. Representatives have had to think of 
their constituencies and in general of the public 
sentiment behind them. They have not got far, 
and unless the conference of Premiers meeting at 
Paris upsets the reckoning, Mr. Hughes’s plan for 
a commission of experts to examine into Germany’s 
present status is likely to be welcomed. 

Those who have been impatient with the Hard- 
ing Administration because of its tardiness to act 
may have to draw in their horns. If the proposed 
plan realizes big results one may have to admit that 
it could not have come sooner. The normal way 
was for statesmen first to take hold, and until they 
had had their innings no great authority would have 
attached to a commission of private individuals. 
The situation is now changed. There is an impasse 
which must be removed. Confidence mu. t be re- 
stored. Considering the peculiar circumstances, 
what could promise more than an international 
commission, including among its members some of 
the ablest Americans? These could be counted 
upon to be impartial and to mediate to the limit 
of their wisdom between the two parties most con- 
cerned, France and Germany. The American 
members at least would carry with them no in- 
structions either from the Government or from the 
American public; they would be expected to act 
merely in their capacity as financial experts. Their 


words would be sure to carry great weight fiot only 
with other members but with Europe generally. 

If such a commission can be created with the 
consent of the several Governments, we have good 
reason to believe that Germany will for once lay her 
cards on the table. It would be folly for her to 
do less, and besides there is evidence on this point 
which may be trusted. As our readers know, Mr. 
John Firman Coar proposed in The Independent 
a few months ago a plan remarkably similar to 
the one which Secretary Hughes has now outlined. 
After many months in Germany, during which he 
enjoyed the confidence of her statesmen and lead- 
ing industrialists, Mr. Coar felt free to say that 
Germany would give the fullest assistance to this 
kind of American intervention. America, it seems, 
has a unique position in the estimation of Germans. 
Owing to our aloofness and to our reputation for 
business enterprise, it is felt that we can be counted 
upon to speak the just word. Mr. Coar, after in- 
numerable conferences in Germany during the 
better part of two years, is convinced that any sum 
arrived at by our representatives would be accepted 
as the reparations which Germany must at once 
set to work to pay. 

Whether Mr. Coar is mistaken or not, the com- 
mission plan offers advantages which, it is to be 
hoped, the various Governments will clearly see. 
After the impossibility to get anywhere by’ other 
means, one must believe that the recommendations 
of such a commission would silence narrow politi- 
cians and leave both French and German publics 
satisfied that an honest attempt had been made to 
deal with the situation in the best way for: all 
parties concerned. If so, a great improvement.in 
Europe and in the whole world would shortly set in. 
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The Curse of Propaganda 


ganda. This will be a difficult lesson to learn 

just at this time when the machinery of pro- 
pagandaissoinviting. Itis hard now to realize that 
this* plaything of all classes is, in anything like its 
present.form, a new creation. The thing has been 
taking on proportions during the past twenty-five 
years. Advertising agencies gave it its new birth. 
These were greatly aided by the publicity services. 
Both reached their heyday during the war, when 
propaganda was held to be one of the most potent 
weapons. The institution has been developed so 
far that nearly every important country and nearly 
every large organization of citizens, of whatever 
class, must now have some sort of intelligence 
bureau. 

Such being the case, it is well to bear in mind 
the artificial character of propaganda. Propa- 
ganda is news or opinions fed to the press or the 
public by a machine; news and opinions in the 
usual and desirable sense are as organic as the 
life of the community which they reflect. Propa- 
ganda is cold-blooded; normal news has human 
warmth. 

For the war and its aftermath let us admit that 
propaganda was necessary. Let us agree that 
some of the machinery of propaganda can still be 
used to great advantage in acquainting the several 
sections of this country one with another, as in 
the case of business conventions and the like. 
Where it promotes better human relations it is of 
course to be prized. Unfortunately, there is a 
growing opinion that the press is not answering to 
our present needs, that it is not capable, unaided, of 
handling the news of the day, of conveying and 
shaping thought. It must be remembered. that 
the press is an old-established institution, as 
humanly organic as man himself. The respectable 
press, too—and one knows pretty well what papers 
and magazines are respectable—undertakes to be 
responsible for what it prints. Propaganda is in 
another category. The best that one can do with 
it, when it.is false, is to raise funds to counteract 
its potency by other propaganda. Unchecked, the 

evil of propaganda will soon result in the existence 
of a hydra orating from a hundred heads. That 
way Babel lies. 

These remarks are prompted more especially by 
certain organizations which have recently sprung 
into being for the purpose of educating the masses 
on questions of economics. The immediate plan 
is to buy space in country newspapers and thus to 
set up in the masses right economic instincts. 
There are at least two serious errors in this method. 
One is the error in assuming that any organization 
fathering such propaganda is competent to in- 
struct. In these days there is no general agree- 
ment even among the doctors on important 


: fe cure for propaganda is not more propa- 


questions of economic theory and practice. Diver- 
gencies of opinion are continually brought out in 
the press; and it is a platitude to say that profes- 
sional economists are not ready to aicteaitel any 
large economic programme. 

The second is the fallacy of the belief that for 
the present emergencies it is education of the 
masses which matters most. In point of fact, the 
great desideratum is to make sure that the leaders 
of opinion in various sections of the country are 
themselves learning to think straight. The Ameri- 
can people in particular have, in the past six or 
eight years, been forced to acquaint themselves 
with problems hitherto unfamiliar. World politics 
and world economics were in large measure a 
sealed book until the war plunged us into a close 
codperation with Europe. Americans have al- 
ways been a resourceful people, but it was too 
much to expect that from a nation of doers this 
country would overnight become a nation of politi- 
cal and economic philosophers. One of the things 
most needed today is not so much a propagandist 
campaign of education among the masses, as the 
arrival at some general conclusions on the part 
of the very leaders who are undertaking to be the 
country’s teachers. 

Mixed up in—indeed at the bottom of—this great 
fallacy is the growing idea that the nation could 
be efficiently governed by the concerted activities 
of the Chambers of Commerce. However com- 
mendable their desire to help in manifold ways, 
they set up a wrongheaded ideal in assuming that, 
as the best minds are outside Congress, Congress 
can be more or less ignored. For ourselves, we 
are convinced that a regeneration of the country 
can come only through the channels of our estab- 
lished government. Business men who sit back 
superciliously and sneer at Congress and State 
Legislatures should be willing to submit to a brief 
catechism: 

1. Do you despair of representative democracy? 

2. If not, is it not clear that education to be 
effective must center its main attention upon per- 
sons capable of leadership rather than upon the 
masses? 

3. Have you done your full share in selecting 
your representatives? 

4. Are you considering the possibility of you 
yourself being willing to enter public life if the 
chance is offered? 

Scattered instances come to mind of competent 
men who have recently made great sacrifices in 
order to represent their towns in State Legislatures 
and of the valuable lessons they have learned from 
their experience. Unfortunately their number is 
all too small. Yet it is large enough to point a 
moral. If Chambers of Commerce and other or- 
ganizations of influential men really wish to cope 
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adequately with present emergencies, let them 
leave off their multitudinous propagandas and 
earnestly preach a simple doctrine: the way to 
save the country is to save it. And that means 
working for it through the established govern- 
mental agencies. Let them urge upon those of 
their members possessed of brains and personality 
to enter office, however humble. To raise the in- 
tellectual level of State Legislatures and of Congress 
it is not necessary that aspirants for office should 
be persons of extraordinary ability. If we could 
but rally to the country’s service the men and 
women of solid intellectual quality, and could create 
a feeling of solidarity among them, no matter what 
their politics, there would be a very marked im- 
provement. To do this it is necessary to organize 
a lot of scattered misdirected sentiment and to fire 
it with a single-minded purpose. 

The cure for propaganda is not more propa- 
ganda, but an active service in the various branches 
of government. What makes the Fascisti, what- 
ever their faults, so impressive is their passionate, 
religious devotion to country. Can we have the 
same admiration for the activities of the well-in- 
tentioned gentlemen who are issuing propaganda 
in the name of Economics and in the name of the 
Lord?: 


The Railroad Year 


ESPITE the heavy burden of the shopmen’s 
D strike, which is estimated to have cost the 
roads fully $300,000,000 in combined ex- 
penses and losses, the year just ended showed some 
turning of the business tide in favor of the hard- 
pressed railroads of the country. As the record 
of cars loaded each week rose higher and higher 
_ throughout the summer, in spite of the coal and 
shop strikes, business in general took comfort from 
these signs that industrial and trade activity was 
steadily mounting. In September, October, and 
November the railroads handled the largest traffic 
ever moved in those three months, and the tide of 
freight continued large even into December. The 
record for the whole year shows a total traffic only 
3.6 per cent. less than that of the record year 
1920, while the loadings of grain and merchandise 
were even greater. 

Such an immense and nearly unprecedented 
freight movement, marking a large and vigorous 
recovery on the part of the nation’s business, ought 
to have brought to the railroads a compensation 
that would have assured a reasonable profit on the 
capital investment devoted to that service. Yet 
the estimated net operating revenue for the year 
was only 4.05 per cent. on the tentative valuation 
of all the railroads, and visibly under 4 per cent. 
of the actual figure—at least 19 and a half bil- 
lions—to which the value has been increased by 
additions since the estimate of 1920. It is an in- 


‘teresting commentary on our Government regula- 
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tion of railroad finances that this inadequate return 
is the result of applying Government-fixed rates 
to a traffic movement which cannot be expected to 
recur year after year. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission last Spring determined that 534 per 
cent. was a reasonable return on the value of the 
railroads. It reduced freight rates as of July 1, - 
with the accompanying assertion that the new 
rates would produce the “reasonable” 534 per cent. 
return. But those rates failed to produce by a 
margin of nearly two per cent. One of Kipling’s 
poems contains the striking line— 
That is England’s awful way of doing business— 

This seems to be America’s awful way of doing 
business with her railroads—to proclaim that. they 
are entitled to a reasonable profit and then to im- 
pose conditions which prevent their earning it. 

Yet the visible improvement in railroad business 
has had a cheering effect both with railroad execu- 
tives and the investing public, and of this there.are 
several important signs. Investors took ‘a total 
of $621,000,000 of new railroad securities during 
the first eleven months of the year—a measurable 
advance over both 1921 and 1920. The new capi- 
tal (as distinguished from that for refunding ma- 
turing obligations) was nearly twice that obtained 
in 1921 and 60 per cent. over that secured in -the 
year before. Even some stocks were sold, issues 
of preferred stocks, by three roads bringing.a total 
of over 26 millions. 

Responding to this more favorable attitude on 
the part of investors, and to the reasonable pros- 
pect of continued heavy freight traffic in 1923, 
the railroads have gone somewhat extensively into 
the buying of sorely needed new locomotives and 
freight cars. The year’s orders for engines— 
2,500—are the largest since 1918; and the orders 
for 175,000 freight cars are the largest in the past 
eight years. It should not be supposed, however, 
that these additions, the bulk of which were not 
actually received last year, will abolish the present 
total deficiencies in rolling stock. Railroad equip- 
ment wears out and becomes obsolete at.a rate 
little appreciated by the public, and heayy pur- 
chases are required merely to maintain equipment 
at a constant level. The buying of 1922 can hardly 
be expected to do more than offset some positive 
deficiencies. 

Apart from the huge increase in freight traffic, 
the chief event of the railroad year was, of course, 
the shopmen’s strike—the first, and it is to be 
hoped the last, nation-wide strike this country has 
experienced. To the strikers the results of .that 
ill-starred contest with the National Government 
have been extremely burdensome. Nearly half. of 
the more than 300,000 men who went out are be- 
lieved to be still separated from the railroad pay- 
rolls, having already lost six months’ pay, with 
little relief from strike benefits. 

That the national organization of the shop craft 
unions has been severely reduced ‘is quite ‘plain. 
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The Baltimore Agreement under which a number 
of large roads’made terms with the strikers, was 
put forward by the latter as a substantial victory 
for them. Infact it was a surrender on all the issues 
for which the strike was voted, and secured to the 
strikers only their seniority rights and recogni- 
tion of their organization by individual roads— 
they failed utterly to get recognition from the 
roads as an organization of roads. The Baltimore 
Agreement covers about one-fourth of the railroad 
mileage of the country. West of the Mississippi 
only two of the larger systems took back the 
strikers as union men. East of the Mississippi 
two other powerful systems, the Illinois Central 
and the Pennsylvania, together with smaller but 
still strong roads, have refused to deal with the 
shop craft organizations. New England has with- 
drawn itself completely. On the whole, the rail- 
roads of the country are now free to establish, 
if they can, a better type of labor relations, free 
from the dictation of usually selfish and unwise 
labor-leader politicians. On some systems this is 
being accomplished with notable success. One of 
the greatest needs of the railroad situation is wise 
and transparently honest action by all railroad 
executives in this all-important matter. There is 
a clear and straightforward way out of the present 
tangle of mutual hostilities and suspicions, and the 
executives are the only ones who can lead the way. 

No consideration of the railroad year can afford 
to omit noting the threatening wave of anti-rail- 
road plans and sentiment which took shape in the 
November elections. What part of the proposed 
new legislation springs from honest, if deplorable, 
economic ignorance, and how much is the expres- 
sion of mere politicians’ catering to a strong public 
feeling, may be difficult to determine. But what- 
ever their inspiration, most of the proposed laws 
are economically vicious and would if enacted 
gravely damage not only the railroads but the 
general public and those in whose special interest 
they are professedly put forward. It is high time 
the public realize that only a prosperous industry 
can render satisfactory service, and should see 
to it that the railroads have some opportunity to 
secure this indispensable foundation. 


_ The Screen in Politics 


N the story of the defeat of three measures 
I which were before the voters of Massa- 
chusetts last November on referendum, we 
suspect there is warrant for a searching scrutiny 
of the place to be allowed to the movies in the 
politics of the future. 
What happened was this.. Three laws on widely 
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different matters already passed by the Legislature 
were before the voters for final rejection or ap- 
proval. The second in order as the three were 


presented together to the people was a law estab- 


lishing a censorship of screen pictures. The movie 
interests were of course opposed to this, and they 
made use of their screens in every theater of the 
State for weeks before the election to defeat it. 
They took no chances on the intelligence of the 
voters. They did not say “vote against the movie 
censorship”: they said “Vote NO on the amend- 
ments.” All three of the referred laws were re- 
jected, and at least one of them was lost by a very 
small margin. 

In this there are several elements of curious and 
possibly somewhat disconcerting interest. In 
the first place, the known average attendance at 
specified movie theaters brings within reach of 
movie propaganda on political issues a definitely 
calculable proportion of the entire electorate. The 
movie interests can count on reaching with their 
appeals a proportion of the voters which, if voting 
as the movies urge them to vote, will have a calcul- 
able effect on the final vote. Next, the appeal to 
the eye is the most elemental and for most human 
beings the most powerful that can be made. ‘“See- 
ing is believing” expresses this trait of the human 
mechanism. In this lies the power of the movie 
screen—power for evil as well as for good (to 
give the screen the benefit of any doubt). 

With the Massachusetts instance of the political 
persuasiveness of the screen appeal before us, let 
us test imaginatively the possibilities if the screen 
were put at the disposal of certain propaganda. 
Suppose, for example, that the Ku Klux Klan 
should buy control of movie theaters in the South 
and nightly display on their screens appeals to anti- 
Catholic prejudice. Suppose Henry Ford should 
think it worth while (it might conceivably be a 
good money investment) to buy long chains of 


movie theaters in Michigan, and on their screens. 


boom Henry Ford for President—or drive into 
the consciousness of tens of thousands, night after 
night, slogans expressing his peculiar notions of 
the Jews, of interest on money, of currency. 

Screen political propaganda is sui generis. Any- 
thing printed in a newspaper can be attacked in 
the same newspaper by any one who will pay for 
the necessary advertising space: in a sense, the 
newspaper is a sort of common carrier for all sorts 
of messages to the reading public. Not so the 
movie screen. Its disposal is controlled by the 
owner of the theater. It is first come first served, 
and the owner does the counting. We commend 
this problem to social, political, and psychological 
philosophers. 
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How England Feels About the Debt 


By Cuthbert Hicks 


the substance of the Balfour note, relative to the 

inter-allied debt problem, was not entirely un- 
expected by those who have studied the internal condi- 
tion of Great Britain during the past six months. The 
psychological reasons for Mr. Bonar Law’s declaration 
_are the same as those which prompted the Coalition 
policy of Mr. Lloyd George. Those who saw in the 
Balfour note an attempt to isolate this country, to 
place upon America the responsibility of preventing the 
revival of Europe, or an effort to evade final payment, 
are limited in vision. The real problem for British 
statesmen is to gauge accurately just how much burden 
of taxation their people can carry. The Balfour note 
and the last statement of Mr. Bonar Law reflected the 
opinion of nearly all classes in Great Britain. A few 
opponents of Mr. Lloyd George protested that the Bal- 
four note was calculated to stir up antagonism over 
here. Now that he is out of office, they are strangely 
silent. The true cause of the position taken by Mr. 
Bonar Law is to be found in the mental tension of the 
people of England and in the greatly increased labor 
representation in the House of Commons. 

There are many brilliant London correspondents of 
American newspapers. It is noticeable, however, that 
their energies are divided between Fleet Street and 
Whitehall. To feel the real pulse of England, it is 
necessary to move about her manufacturing towns and 
her country side. As one who has recently returned 


[Ne reversion of the new British Government to 


from doing so, it may be well for me to point out what, 


the middle and lower classes of England really feel 
about the debt to America, for there is no doubt in 
my mind that it is they who are the deciding factor in 
Government policy in this matter. To be perfectly 
frank, their attitude toward America is rather con- 
temptuous. They don’t, of course, understand Ameri- 
can politics. In England it is thoroughly understood 
that, in a world of nations, it is England’s action as a 
nation which really matters, and Englishmen feel very 
deeply that America does not think as a nation, but 
only in terms of political parties. And everywhere, 
from all classes, although there is the set determination 
to pay America in full, the conviction is expressed that 
so long as America dodges the moral issues involved, 
just so long will she fail to be a great nation. 

Now there is no anti-American press in England. 
There is no stimulation of popular ignorance and ill- 
feeling by crude argument or grotesque cartoon. Any 
resentment that may be felt is the direct outcome of 
the terrific strain that has been put upon everyone by 
the desire and determination to pay. Great Britain has 
never once in its history declined or failed to pay. That 
is a standard which every Englishman will work to 
death to uphold—but, at this juncture, he is saying he 
will do it in his own way, and in his own time! 

It was said to me over and over again, “They simply 
cannot understand. Do they know what we are endur- 
ing?” 


State—and yet we grumble over here. Yet that little 


country, about the size of New York State, with a popu- 
lation two-fifths of that of America, in the midst of 


One-third of every man’s income goes to the. 


unprecedented trade depression, with nearly a million 
and a half unemployed, is paying in interest alone to 
America a bigger sum than any country has ever paid 
to any other country in the history of the world. And > 
her Dominions are not in a position to help. This after 
losing the flower of her manhood! It appears to be too 
great a burden for a worn people, and the British Gov- 
ernment senses it. Does America really expect the 
people of England to live in penury for several genera- 
tions? That I was also asked. That is what it means 
if England continues, under the present arrangements, 
to attempt to pay America while her debtors are unable 
to pay her. The workingman in England says outright 
that America has no soul, that she accumulated dollars 
at the expense of other countries’ dead. 

He appears to know almost more accurately than most 
Americans that no money left these shores—only ma- 
terial; that England was used as a clearing-house; that 
enormous wealth ensued for America without consid- 
erable loss of man power. He is convinced now that 
America “won the war”’—dreadfully convinced. Nothing 
makes him more angry than certain suggestions that 
have emanated from here that Great Britain lent money 
(borrowed from America for war purposes) to her 
allies at a higher rate of interest. The statement is, 
of course, untrue. Great Britain borrowed from Amer- 
ica 897 million pounds and at the same time lent her 
allies 897 million pounds. As for the territory she has 
gained, from all reports it appears that only strategic 
and not financial advantages have accrued. Again, as 
American banks already had an embarrassing mass of 
gold, payments by Great Britain in this metal are un- 
fortunate if not impracticable. There remains payment 
by services or by goods handed over. In the first place, 
the main service renderable would be by the British 
Merchant Marine, but the ambition of the present 
Administration to reserve that service for American- 
owned ships is not interpreted as being exactly helpful. 
In the second place, goods that Great Britain could hand 
over are almost exclusively manufactured goods. As 
the trend of opinion here is to raise still higher the 
trade barriers, payment by goods is practically ruled 
out. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Baldwin, 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, hopes for a 
lower rate of interest than 414, and it is not improbable 
that there will be a request for an extension of time 
beyond twenty-five years for redeeming the principal. 
Unless the terms are within the power of Great Britain 
to pay and at the same time enable her to improve the 
condition of her people, the people will have their say 
very emphatically. The British Commission will, on 
arrival, be able to show that England has already paid 
America 50 million dollars more than the amount Great 
Britain. has received from her debtors. It is to be 
hoped that the real condition of England will be made 
known while the Commission is here. Finally, one 
may conclude with the words of Mr. Lloyd George at 
the Spa Conference: “No great people can selfishly 
conserve their spirit from the solution of world prob- 
lems. It is a small world—so much smaller than when 
Washington lived.” 
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The Collapse of Constitutional Government 
By Chester T. Crowell 


IIl—Bigotry and the Klansmen 


Klan is to uphold the Constitution. That sounds 

like a laudable purpose. But when they go into 
action it seems that they find nothing humorous about 
dragging trial-by-jury in the dust. The plain truth is 
that they know very little about the Constitution. Doubt- 
less that document has been read by no more Ku Klux 
Klan members than other citizens. Certain it is that in 
their very numerous public utterances they show a 
profound ignorance of the Constitution, the spirit of 
our government, the genius of our institutions, and of 
that plain horse-sense Americanism which makes it 
possible for more than one hundred millions of people 
to live together in comparative comfort. They link 
Americanism with the Protestant churches as though 
Protestantism and Americanism were one. And it is 
nothing more than a cold plain statement of the facts 
that they take the position that any Catholic’s Ameri- 
canism is weakened by his Catholicism. Their conten- 
tion is that they are 100 per cent. Americans, while 
Catholics cannot be. Therefore, they bar Catholics 
from membership in the Klan. The same applies to 
Jews. Negroes are also barred. There is much talk 
of white supremacy, as though it were threatened. 


In the South many men joined the Ku Klux Klan, 
shortly after the demobilization of our World War 
armies, because they were told that the returning Negro 
soldiers had “been spoiled” in France, and would have 
to be “put back in their places.” But that bugaboo soon 
disappeared. Probably no classification of American 
citizens has been so little touched by the Ku Klux Klan 
as the negroes. Of all the thousands of Ku Klux out- 
rages in the South only a few found Negro victims. 

It is equally true that the Ku Klux Klan has used very 
little personal violence against either Catholics or Jews. 
One reason perhaps is that neither are numerous in 
the territory where the Klan is strongest. The Jews 
and Catholics have suffered more from boycott than 
from personal violence. And the heaviest hurt has 
been to their pride. Accustomed to thinking of them- 
selves as loyal citizens, respected in their communities, 
and still glowingly proud of their war records, it has 
hurt them to the quick to find a powerful organization 
dominating public affairs all around them and reared 
on the proposition that Catholics and Jews cannot be 
“100 per cent. Americans”—whatever that means. 

Partly as a means of advertising themselves and 
appealing to a peculiarly maudlin sentimentalism, and 
partly with utmost sincerity, the Ku Klux Klan, in its 
glorification of Protestantism, has a way of invading 
churches in its robes and masks, carrying a cross, and 
presenting a donation of money, together with a written 
address to some minister who has attracted the favor- 
able attention of the membership. By a ringing resolu- 
tion of the Federated Churches of Christ this activity 
has already been condemned, together with the organi- 
zation responsible for it; but it goes on just the same. 
And in the rural districts of the Southwest and South 
it brings to the Klan the whole-hearted support of thou- 


Ox of the proclaimed purposes of the Ku Klux 


sands of influential ministers. Doubtless the flattery 
is too much for them to resist, and the demonstration 
too impressive. Considering their trials and privations 
in drab daily routine, spiced with far more criticism 
than thanks, their appreciation is easily understood. Cer- 
tain it is that in the South and Southwest many preach- 
ers are the organizers and spellbinders for the Ku Klux 
Klan. There is much bigotry and narrowness among 
these small town and rural preachers, and they readily 
fall in with the idea that Catholicism is a menace to 
the government. Since the Catholics and Jews are a 
very small minority in that part of the country, and 
scarcely strong enough anywhere to have a chance to 
combat this bigotry once it becomes articulate, the 
result is a peculiar and a dangerous joining of Church 
and State—Protestant church and Ku Klux politics. 

The defense of the Catholics, where they are able to 
make one at all, is not very adroit and certainly misses 
the fundamental question at issue, which is religious 
freedom. The Catholic societies form propaganda 
agencies “to tell the truth about their Church” and 
combat the flood of slander heaped upon it, both orally 
and in print. They have very little to say on the subject 
of their constitutional right to maintain the Catholic 
Church in this country, to belong to it, and worship 
in it according to the dictates of their own consciences, 
whether anybody else likes it or not. Religious freedom 

eis the issue, but they must meet their enemies with a 
defense of their church and creed. And the Jews 
defend themselves as Jews instead of as citizens. 

The most tragic and at the same time comic aspect 
of the whole tangle is the fact that no one seems to 
think of this government’s guarantees of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. No faction seems to 
rest its case upon the Constitution of the United States. 

Reference was made in a previous paragraph to the 
obvious ignorance of the Ku Klux Klan members about 
the Constitution which they propose to uphold. It is 
not necessary to go to some Southern State to get a 
declaration upon the subject of the Constitution signed 
by the Ku Klux Klan. One appeared in the New York 
Times of November 21. Its sentences are clearer than 
most of those which make up the bombastic utterances 
of this organization. To Rev. G. C. Winters, pastor of 
the Baptist Church, Peekskill, they wrote: 

“The unseen eye has seen and observed your good 
work for the service of Christ in Peekskill. The 
knights of the Ku Klux Klan stand to a man to endorse 
the Christian efforts of men like you, who preach the 
true light of humanity. Our Christian ideals are 
synonymous to the teachings of the true Christian 
Church—to wit, we magnify the Bible as a basis of 
our Constitution, the foundation of our government, 
the source of our laws, the sheet anchor of our liberties, 
the most practical guide of right living and the source 
of all true wisdom. We teach the worship of God, for 
we have in mind the divine command, ‘Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God.’ 

“We honor the Christ as the Klansman’s only crite- 
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rion of character. And we seek at His hands that 
cleansing from sin and impurity which only He can 
give. ; 

“We believe that the highest expression of life is in 
service and in sacrifice for that which is right, that 
selfishness can have no place in a true Klansman’s life 
and character, but that he must be moved by unselfish 
motives, such as characterized Our Lord the Christ and 
moved Him to the highest service and one supreme 
sacrifice for that which was right.” 

Note that they “magnify the Bible as a basis of our 
Constitution, the foundation of our government, the 
source of our laws, the sheet anchor of our liberties.” 
Anybody who does that certainly has complete union of 
Church and State, so far as he is concerned. \But the 
Bible is not the basis of our Constitution nor the 
foundation of our government, nor the source of our 
laws, nor the sheet anchor of our liberties. The Bible 
is a religious and moral guide, accepted by millions 
of people, and its influence in American life is tremen- 
dous. But this government has no State church. Many 
of the founders of this government were themselves 
agnostic as to religion, notably Thomas Jefferson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Thomas Paine. The dominant 
thoughts among those who dared to oppose the King 
of England were certainly not orthodox, for if they had 
been very orthodox they would have feared to incur 
the wrath of Heaven by opposing a king, in an age 
when kings ruled by “divine right.” But millions of 
people believe just exactly what that Ku Klux address 
to the minister says. And there you have one of the 
foundations upon which the organization rests. As an 
organization it has been riddled as a money-grabbing, 
profit-making piece of propaganda in the hands of 
shrewd manipulators; but it rests upon a firm 


Earth 


The Immortal Secret 


By Helen Ives Gilchrist 
HEN garden walls held all a child might see, 
And questions asked of life were simple things, 
Magic lay thick on grass, and flower, and tree, 
In the wind’s voice, the whirr of little wings. 





Then, darting dragon flies were busy folk 

Who sewed rose petals on with cobweb thread; 
Deft-handed spiders in the old, white oak 

Spun for them on their fragile looms branch-spread. 


And small, white butterflies were eery things, 
Spirits who never spoke, but spent long hours 
Sailing or resting on their misty wings, 
Or seeking something hidden in the flowers. 


When dusk let fall a veil that held the moon, 
The sounds of earth, when katydids were shrill, 
Were the stars twinkling in a merry tune, 
Singing on watch while all the world was still. 


And now I know still less than that child knew 
What use the roses are, why butterflies 

Unfold from sleep, winged beauty gold and blue, 

Why night is musical and set with eyes. 
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foundation of ignorance, prejudice and provincialism. 

Not only in its national headquarters, but in its vari- 
ous local headquarters, shrewd manipulators are using 
it to their private ends. Some of the local heads or 
Cyclops are damage-suit lawyers, others are corporation 
lawyers, some are political wire-pullers, who want the 
right men in office to look after their private interests ; 
some are religious fanatics, many are spell-binders 
making the best livings they ever managed to get in 
return for oratory. But wherever the Klan is strong 
you can depend upon it that someone in each unit of it 
is “getting his.” 

The rapid rise of the organization would indicate to 
anyone acquainted with such phenomena that it will 
not live long. In its fundamental errors it has much 
in common with the old Know Nothing Party that lour- 
ished for a season. As a general rule there are two 
ways to kill any organization. One is for no one to 
join, and the other is for too many to join. The Ku 
Klux Klan belongs in the latter classification. In a few 
of the larger cities in which I could learn something 
about its membership, the moral tone of it was not one 
whit higher than that of the average for the city, and 
within that membership were men whom the others 
would certainly not offer as examples to the community. 
The Ku Klux Klan will doubtless fade in time, and may 
properly be regarded as a part of the after-war 
hysteria. But at the present moment it cannot be 
dismissed so calmly. Before it falls it has the power 
to drag down constitutional government in at least 
fifteen States. The courts of at. least six States are 
already seriously injured in their functioning; the 
ballot box is threatened in more than a dozen States; 
and it has stirred up strife and bitterness that will 
not pass within a decade. 





Magic 
Earth’s magic changes, but it does not pass, 
Falls with the snow, follows each changing season, 
Still through the world, as wind in rippled grass, 
The immortal secret runs, of beauty’s reason 


Shinnecock Hills 
By Faith Baldwin 


OUND-BREASTED, soft against the blue, 
The low hills take their way, 
With wild-rose girdles, wet with dew, 
They run, to bathe themselves anew, 
Within the magic bay. 


The tides that cool their bare, brown feet 
Are loth to hasten by, 

The shifting seasons, gay and fleet, 

With beauty, hills and water greet 
Beneath the changing sky. 


Oh, far-flung stretch of rolling lands, 
Stung by the salt-sharp air, 
Your little cedars lift dark hands 
Above the white, embracing sands 
As quietly as prayer. - 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
Another International Washington Conference? 

HE General Board ef the Navy has recommended a 
$400,000,000 programme for construction of auxiliary 
combatant seacraft, surface and submarine, of not over 
10,000 tons, and of aircraft. No limit on the number of 
such craft is set by the Five-Power Treaty. Presumably 
the majority of our citizens will agree with the Navy board 
that it behooves that our strength in each of the auxiliary 
seacraft types and in aircraft, be equal to that of any other 
nation. But cannot this desideratum be achieved by other 
means than a renewed competition in 


to the restoration of trade and to the establishment of sound 
financial and business conditions, and also to consider the 
subject of further limitation of armaments with a view of 
reaching an understanding or agreement upon said matters 
both by land and by sea, and particularly relative to limiting 
the construction of all types and sizes of sub-surface and 
surface craft of 10,000 tons standard displacement or less, 

and of aircraft. * * * 

Senator Johnson accuses Senator Borah of swinging to- 
ward Wilsonism. On the other hand, Senator Capper, head 
of the Farm Bloc, has declared himself in favor of the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Senator Borah has issued the following formal “apology” 

for his amendment: 





construction? That is the question. 
The Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House added the following final 
clause to the Naval Appropriation bill, 
and the House passed the bill (which 
carries an appropriation of about $200,- 
000,000), including that clause: 


The President is requested to enter into 
negotiations with the Governments of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan, ‘with 
the view of reaching an understanding or 
agreement relative to limiting the construc- 
tién of all types and sizes of sub-surface 
and surface craft of 10,000 tons standard 
displacement or less, and of aircraft. 

It will be recalled that Secretary 
Hughes proposed to the Washington Con- 
férence, last winter, limitations on the 
tétal tonnages of the auxiliary combatant 
seacraft of the several navies, but that 
for sundry reasons the proposal was re- 
jected. Perceiving how easily commer- 











The opposition to this conference seems 
to be along the same lines as opposition to 
the disarmament conference when it was 
first proposed. There was great timidity 
and much opposition at first, but more 
mature reflection led to very general sup- 
port. I trust such will be true in this 
instance. 

There are many precedents for this kind 
of conference. We have as a Government 
participated officially in such conferences 
and with European nations more than 
once. We have never hesitated to confer 
with reference to economic, financial or 
commercial matters. 

Such conferences have never been re- 
garded by the most zealous advocates of 
our traditional policies as in contraven- 
tion of them. No public man was at any 
time in our history a more pronounced 
believer in our traditional policies than 
Colonel Roosevelt. He _ specifically en- 
dorsed this kind of cenference and regarded 
such conferences as a means of preserving 
the policies of Washington and Monroe. 
There are plenty of precedents. 

For more than two years there has been 











cial aircraft may be adapted to combat- 


ant uses, Secretary Hughes recognized ?™! Thompson 


a deadlock on the question of reparations. 


Prince Gaetani, the new Italian’ Am- It has become so serious as to threaten 


that it would be futile to impose limita- jean. tea cumin ake teen talieg 
tions = aircraft constructed for fight- ancient Italian family, studied at Co- nations which were together in the war. 
ing, either as to numbers or as to size, Iymbia University, New York, worked It has brought Europe to the very verge 


unless limitations should be imposed on 
commercial aircraft so drastic as fatally 


as a laborer in the copper mines of of economic chaos. It has even in the 
Colorado, made a comfortable fortune minds of men in high official position in 


as a consulting engineer in San Fran- 


different countries made another conflict 


ta limit the development of commercial cisco, and fianlly, returning to Italy, imminent. Naval and military men are 
air navigation. Therefore, he proposed distinguished himself inthe WorldWar now advocating greater navies and larger 


no limitations on aircraft. 

It seems very doubtful whether negotiations, whether 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels or by way of a 
conference, looking to further limitations on auxiliary sea- 
craft, or limitations on aircraft, would be successful at 
this time; but the House would have the effort made. 

And Senator King would go still further. Before the 
Naval bill was reported to the Senate, he offered a resolu- 
tion proposing that the President invite “the Governments 
with which the United States has diplomatic relations, to 
send representatives” to a conference in Washington look- 
ing to “a general international agreement by which arma- 
ment for war, either land or sea, shall be effectually re- 
duced.” 

Senator Borah would go Senator King one better. He 
has proposed the following amendment to the Naval bill 
as received by the Senate from the House: 

That the President is authorized and requested to invite 
such Governments as he may deem necessary or expedient 
to send representatives to a conference which will be charged 
with the duty of considering the economic problems now 


obtaining throughout the world with a view of arriving at 
suéh understandings or arrangements as may seem essential 


armies because of serious and threatening 
conditions abroad. 

Every Foreign Office in the world, including our own, is 
now studying the reparations question and considering how 
it may be adjusted. There is no use to talk, therefore, about 
not considering or about not dealing with it. The only 
legitimate question for debate is how you can deal with it 
most effectively. 

The problem is here. If it is not adjusted it will mean 
greater suffering in Europe and vast loss to our producers, 
and it may mean another war. If the worst should come, 
we might be going to Europe on another mission than that of 
conferring. I repeat, the only question is, How can we help 
—what is the best method? Upon that I have an open mind. 

Europe owes us $11,000,000,000. Some people seem to 
be exercised over the cancellation of this debt. I am far 
more exercised over Europe’s inability to pay. I haven’t 
any fear about the open cancellation of this debt. But no 
child now living will see its payment if the question of 
reparations is permitted to go from bad to worse until an- 
other war takes place. 

We are interested in the reparations question therefore, 
because we are interested in the payment of what Burope 
owes us. We are also interested in it because we want 
European markets opened to our farm products. Millions 
are hungering and dying in Europe for the products which 
are rotting upon our farms. Shall we say that these 
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matters do not concern us? Nothing concerns us more. | 

But above all it serves to arouse and direct public opinion, 
and after all nothing is more wholesome and essential in 
dealing with these problems than well-informed public 
opinion. If the disarmament proposition had been taken up 
through correspondence as through diplomatic channels, how 
far would you have gotten? Now we have reached a point 
where we are to lose all advantages gained at that conference 
unless a solution of the reparations problem is found. We 
are directly, immediately, vitally concerned. It involves 
millions to our people, and it may involve another conflict. 
I am not overfond of conferences, but there are times when 
they are helpful. This seems to be one of those times. 

* * * 


The great debate on the Borah proposal opened on De- 
cember 27. The principal speeches on that day were those 
of Senator Lodge, attacking, and Senator Borah, defending, 
the proposed amendment. Senator Lodge questioned the 
propriety of the amendment, in that it might be thought 
to invade the President’s peculiar province—that of 
Foreign Relations; and then, waiving for the moment that 
question of propriety, he asserted that the amendment 
was too broad in its terms, that it should set forth precisely 
the subjects that should be and those that should not be 
considered by the proposed conference. Senator Borah 
answered these objections ingeniously. The following some- 
what cryptic passage of Senator Lodge’s speech has na- 
turally set tongues wagging: 


We are undertaking to advise the President, who is charged 
with the conduct of our foreign relations, to take a very 
grave step. 

We do not know what he has done in these various direc- 
tions. We do know that he is as desirous as anybody possibly 
can be to improve economic conditions in Europe and to aid 
those countries toward greater business stability. But what 
steps he may have taken we do not know. It will be no 
one’s wish, I am sure, to embarrass him in the negotiations 
or the efforts which he may now be making, and which he is 
now making as a matter of fact. For that reason, as well as 
for the others I have mentioned, we ought to set forth very 
carefully exactly what we mean in the amendment if we are 
to accept it at all. 

My own belief is that as a general proposition the United 
States can be of greater service to humanity and to its fellow- 
nations in Europe and elsewhere, by holding itself free from 


The great Sphinx 


following letter: | 





obligations which would bind it to action which it might 


not be willing to take when the hour for action came. 






On December 28 Senator Lodge read to the Senate the 


The White House, 
Washington, Dec. 27, 1922. 
My Dear Senator Lodge: 

Replying to your inquiry relative to the proposed amend- 
ment to the pending Naval bill, authorizing and requesti 
the President to call an economic conference to deal with 
conditions in the war-torn nations of Europe, I write to Say 
that I know of no prohibition against such an expression on 
the part of the Congress, but I do frankly question the 
desirability of such an expression. I think it is undesirable 
because of false impressions which may be conveyed thereby 
to Europe, and even more undesirable because of the wrong 
impression it conveys to our own people. 

On the face of things it is equivalent to saying that the 
Executive branch of the Government, which is charged with 
the conduct of foreign relations, is not fully alive to‘a world 
situation which is of deep concern to the United States. 

As a matter of fact the European situation has. been, given 
most thorough and thoughtful consideration for many months. 
Without questioning the good faith of the proposal, .I ‘am 
very sure it would have been more seemly, and .the. action 
of the Congress could be taken much more intelligently, ‘if 
proper inquriy had been made of the State Department 
relative to the situation in which we are trying to be helpful. 

Of necessity, the communications of the State Department 
relative to delicate matters among nations cannot be bulle- 
tined from day to day, but the situation is never withheld 
from members of Congress who choose to inquire for “con- 
fidential information in a spirit of coéperation. Such inquiry 
would have revealed the futility of any conference call ‘until 
it is understood that such a conference would be welcomed 
by the nations concerned, within the limits of discussion 
which the expressed will of Congress compels this Govern- 
ment to impose. 

In ratifying the treaty of peace with Germany, the Senate 
made a reservation that the United States should ‘not be 
represented on the Reparations Commission without consent 
of the Congress, and no such consent has been given. More- 
over, in creating the World-War Debt Funding Oommisgion, 
that body was restricted to explicit terms for rates 6f interc:t 
and ultimate time of payment. If Congress really means to 
facilitate the task of the Government in dealing ‘with the 
European situation, the first practical step would be to free 
the hands of the Commission so that helpful negotiations 
may be undertaken. 
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It is quite generally accepted that the adjustment of the 
question of reparations must underlie any economic rehabili- 
tation of Europe, and reparations cannot be settled without 
the consent of Governments concerned. The United States 
cannot assume to say to one nation what it shall pay in 
reparations nor to another nation what it shall accept. 

















International 
Where the Governor General of the Irish Free State lives 
(formerly the “viceregal lodge”) 


In discussions with foreign Governments, the previous 
Administration and the present Administration have insisted 
that the question of Huropean debts to the United States is 
distinct and apart from the question of reparations, but 
European nations hold a contrary view, and it is wholly 
inconsistent to invite a conference for the consideration of 
questions in dealing with which the Government is denied 
all authority by act of Congress. 

So far as the limitation of land armaments is concerned, 
there seems to be at this time no more promising prospect 
of accomplishment than when the conference was held in 
Washington a year ago. Here, again, I venture to warn 
the Senate against the suggestion to our own people or a 

. gesture of promise to the world which cannot be fulfilled 
until the nations directly concerned express their readiness 
. to codperate to such an end. 
‘* With respect to a limitation of auxiliary types of naval 
craft, which are not limited by the present naval treaty, it 
‘is to be said that such an agreement is much to be desired, 
whenever practicable, but we may reasonably postpone our 
further endeavors along that line until the agreements made 
at the Washington Conference secure the final sanction of 
all Governments concerned. . 
Very truly yours, 
: WARREN G. HARDING. 
* * * 

It seems probable that the Borah amendment will be 
thrown out on a point of order as not “germane to” the 
paragraph of the Naval bill which it proposes to amend; 
but that would not mean an end to the effort to embark 
the country on the policy of renewed direct participation 


in European affairs. 
Another Bloc 

The second National Conference for Progressive Polit- 
ical Action opened at Cleveland on December 11, the 200 
delegates claiming to represent 6,000,000 trade union and 
Farmer-Labor voters. Seats were refused to the delegates 
of the Workers’ Party of America and to a delegate of 
the Young Workers’ League—both Communist organiza- 
tions. It was decided to organize a “People’s Bloc” in the 
68th Congress, of Senators and Representatives elected 
through the backing of the elements represented in the 
convention. 

The proposal of a National Labor Party was defeated. 
The platform adopted by the convention (which effected 
a permanent organization with a National Committee), 
is on the order of the programme of the “radical-pro- 
gressive bloc” in Congress—only more so. 

End of The De Vinne Press 
The De Vinne Press of New York City, founded in 1838, 
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and one of the best printing establishments in the world, 
is going out of business, the reasons wherefor are given 
by the president of the company as follows: 

Labor unions are absolutely prohibtive of fine work. Under 
their rule the worker becomes a mere machine. We are no 
longer able to get the type of men suited to our needs. It 
takes years to develop craftsmen such as our work requires. 

There is no longer a great demand for fine printing. 
Production and quantity are the watchwords today. Busi- 
ness men are educated to buy altogether on price lines. The 
last thing that people want to pay for today is quality. 
The demand for fine printing has decreased, especially since 
the war. It seems to have turned the energy of men with 
money elsewhere than in the direction of fine books. 


Brief Notes 
- The Ship Subsidy bill has yielded place to the Naval 
Appropriation bill. When the latter bill has been disposed 
of, action will be taken on Senator Norris’s motion of De- 
cember 16 that his Rural Credits bill displace the Ship Sub- 
sidy bill as the unfinished business of the Senate. 
* * * 

The nomination of Mr. Pierce Butler, of St. Paul, to be 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court has been confirmed 
by the Senate. 


* * * 

At a meeting in Washington on December 16 of delegates 
from all over the country, arrangements were made for 
organization of the “National Council of Farmer’s Codéper- 
ative Marketing Associations”—a central body to handle 
matters common to all the associations and to act as the 
common mouthpiece. 

* * * 

An “American Unity League” has been formed to combat 
the Ku Klux Klan. A membership of 150,000 is claimed 
for it. It will shortly begin publication of a sheet to be 
called Tolerance. 

* * * 

Mr. Hanihara has been appointed Japanese Minister at 

Washington to succeed Mr. Shidehara. 


Ireland 
HE Duke of Abercorn has been appointed Governor 
General of Northern Ireland. 
* * * 

Seven Republicans, found guilty of train-wrecking in 
County Kildare, and of having in their possession arms, 
ammunition and bombs, were executed in Dublin on the 
19th. Perhaps—but a dubious perhaps—the Republican 
campaign of murder and rapine has abated somewhat in 
violence during the past fortnight. 

On December 17 the evacuation of British troops from 
Free State territory was completed. 

An Ard Fheis, or General Convention of Sinn Fein Clubs, 
will be held in Dublin commencing January 7, with a view 
to discovering a way to end the civil war. 


Germany 
AME RUMOR is busy cockering up the Germans, 
holding out hope of assistance from America, official, 
semi-official, or un-official, towards a reparations settle- 
ment and rehabilitation of the German fisc and finances. 
One such rumor was disposed of by Mr. Lamont of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, in the following language: 


Neither the firm of which I 4m a member, nor any other 
bankers, are going to make a loan of a billion and a half 
dollars to Germany. ... Germany is not in a position at 
the present time to inspire our people with confidence to 
buy its bonds. ... The first thing on the programme, as 
the bankers view it, is the fixing of a definite reparations 
sum. Following the fixation of this sum, Germany must 
set out on a period of deflation. There may possibly come 
with that a scheme of the Allies for the supervision of such 
deflation, including the administration of Germany’s customs. 
When those things are done, then I can imagine American 
interests will be prepared to lend money to Germany, not on 
a gigantic scale, but enough to help her over the hill. 
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Italy 


The Pope’s Encyclical 
HE Pope has published his encyclical. Restoration of 
the peace of Christ upon earth is to be the chief aim 
of his pontificate; that is, the peace of the spirit, not 
merely cessation of hostilities. The Pope is concerned 
about the unsatisfactory relations between States; but he 
is even more concerned about class hatreds within States, 
about “the irreconcilable war between those who are in- 
satiably eager to seize and those who are egotistically re- 
solved on keeping material things.” 
The following (New York Times translation) is one of 
the most striking passages of the important document: 
Fostered by war and by increased immorality, the germ of 
dissolution has penetrated into families. We lament the 
spread of morbid restlessness among people of every age and 
class; we lament the spread of insubordination and of a 
desire not to work; we lament that the modesty of women 
and girls should be tainted by license in dressing and talking, 
by unseemly dances, with insults for other people’s poverty 
often rendered even more provocative by an all-too-frequent 
ostentation and impudence on the part of those whom sudden 
gain has enriched but not improved. 


The Municipal Elections 

The municipal elections throughout Italy on December 
11th resulted in overwhelming victories for the Fascisti 
and allied parties of “reconstruction,” and in overwhelm- 
ing defeats for Socialists of various hue. 

Here is the latest from Italy: The Fascista organization 
is to become a national militia, whose prime object will 
be “to fight against intriguing politicians.” 


Poland 


[The following is reprinted from The Independent Inter- 
Weekly for Schools of December 30.] 
ABRIEL NARUTOWICZ, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under Marshal Pilsudski in the Provisional Govern- 
ment, a Radical, a relative of Marshal Pilsudski, and an 
engineer of some reputation, was on December 9 elected 
by the National Assembly first President of Poland under 
its new Constitution. 
There was a riot in Warsaw on the occasion of the in- 
auguration of the new President. He was elected by a com- 
bination of Radicals and non-Poles, including Jews. The 


‘ severe injuries to ten persons. 
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Nationalists, who were especially incensed against the 
Jews, started the row, which resulted in four deaths and 
It was a sudden outbreak 
of the famous Polish temperament and quiet was quickly 
restored, the Nationalists admitting that they were thor- 
oughly ashamed of themselves. 

On the 16th, while attending an exhibition of paintings, 
the new President was assassinated by an artist, who had 
been generally considered half-crazy. The murder, then, ° 
has no particular political significance. The Poles, to their 
honor, despite the turbulence of their history, have never 
gone in for assassination. 

On the 19th, Stanislas Wojciechowski was elected Presi- 
dent. He is a member of the so-called Piast Party, the 
party of moderate farmers which is headed by former 
Premier Witos. 


Turkey, Etc. 


The Lausanne Conference 


HE story of the Lausanne Conference was carried in 
our last number up to the evening of December 13, 
when Lord Curzon issued an ultimatum of sorts, intimating 
that, unless Ismet Pasha should at once accept the Allied 
proposals concerning the minorities in Turkey, the Confer- 
ence would at once end. 

The next morning, when the Conference assembled, the 
atmosphere was tense with expectation. Lord Curzon 
looked to Ismet, expecting a definite final reply. He got it. 
Ismet, so to speak, fired a shot heard round the world. He 
announced that Turkey had decided to accept an invitation 
repeatedly tendered her; she would, on the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace, join the League of Nations. She would 
consent to embodiment in that treaty of provisions relating 
to minorities in Turkey precisely similar to the provisions 
in the post-war treaties of Jugoslavia, Rumania, Poland, 
etc., relating to the minorities in those countries. Lord 


Curzon, M. Barriére, the Marquis Garroni, and Mr. Child 
were delighted. It was a beautiful and affecting scene. 


As a matter of fact, by this dexterous stroke Ismet won 


what he had been fighting for. He did not renounce his 
demand for compulsory exchange of the 300,000 Greeks left 
in Anatolia for the Turks in Western Thrace. He still 


held to his refusal to grant a “national home” to the Arme- 


nians.. He administered with extreme elegance the coup 
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de grace to the Allied demand for a special commission to 
sit at Constantinople and thence supervise the minorities. 
In return for renunciation by the Allies of their demands, 
Turkey would make one concession. Upon consummation 
of a peace treaty (that is, of course, a treaty satisfactory 
to Turkey under other heads of negotiation), Turkey would 
join the League of Nations, which League would be empow- 
ered to exercise a supervision of the most shadowy sort (a 
Pickwickian supervision, so to speak) over the minorities 
in Turkey. 

Forthwith the proper committee set to work on the minor- 
ities clauses of the peace treaty. And what has happened? 
The Turks are niggling and boggling and demurring at 
every phrase. 

On the 19th Ismet Pasha made a show of accepting the 
Allies’ Straits programme. On two minor points only 
would he reserve his final word. Every one was delighted 
again. But it turned out that the “minor” points were 
extremely important. Ismet insists that the Straits Com- 
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Wide Word Fhowws 

A German baker receiving his weekly wage in paper notes, which 

he is putting into a cigar box, as (by reason of the depreciation of 
the mark) there is not room for them in his pockets. 


mission shall have no supervision over the “demilitarized” 
land zones and he demands guarantees for the safety of 
Constantinople of a preposterous rigidity. 

The object of this behavior of the Turks is to keep the 
minorities and Straits questions open for purposes of bar- 
gaining. If the Allies will yield concerning the capitula- 
tions, Mosul, etc., the Turks will drop their renewed in- 
transigence regarding the Straits and the minorities. 

As for the minorities, it is proper to call a spade a spade. 
They are finally and irretrievably betrayed by the Allies. 

The Conference took a recess from the evening of the 
23d until the afternoon of the 26th. 


Notes 

The Angora Government has authorized the use of Greek 
ships in the evacuation of Greek refugees from Anatolian 
ports, provided the Greek flag is not flown, and provided 
they are under the escort and surveillance of American 
destroyers. This authorization will greatly ease the plight 
of the refugees and hasten their evacuation. Each Greek 
ship will have an American relief worker aboard and will 
be stocked with food provided by the Near East Relief. 

ca * * 

Statistics put out by the British show that in Mosul there 
are 185,000 Arabs, 60,000 Turks, 62,000 Christians, 16,000 
Jews, and 600,000 Kurds. From the point of view of 
self-determination the question asks itself: Do the Kurds 
prefer Arab or Turkish rule? For hardly would even a 
Kurd contend that the Kurds are fit to rule themselves. 

* * * 


The Turks still insist that the Greek Patriarch shall 


¢ 
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leave Constantinople. Mr. Child informed the Lausanne 
Conference that there was in America a very strong senti- 
ment of disapproval of this intention of the Turk. 

* * * 

Here is one reaction from the act of the Angora Assem- 
bly abolishing the temporal power of the Caliph and arro- 
gating to the Assembly the right to appoint and depose 
Caliphs. Abdul Medjid, the new Angora appointee, isn’t 
Caliph; that’s what the Emir Abdullah, Governor of Trans- 
jordania under British protection, says. Abdullah is a 
direct descendant of the Prophet (being son of King Hus- 
sein of the Hedjaz) and has a right to an opinion. 

* * * 

It is reported from Cairo that Mohammed VI has ac- 
cepted the invitation from King Hussein of the Hedjaz 
to make his home in Mecca. 


Several Thing's 


HE International Commission of Jurists for the Re- 
vision of the Laws of Warfare, created by the Wash- 
ington Conference, met in the Peace Palace at The Hague 
on December 11, with John Bassett Moore as Chairman. 
* * * 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral of Quebee was destroyed 
by fire on December 22. Part of the building dated back 
to 1647. roe: © 

The Majestic of the White Star Line has made a new 
record from Ambrose Channel Lightship to Cherbourg, 
doing the 3,100 miles in 5 days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, and 
averaging 24.59 knots per hour. 

* * * 

The new Premier at Peking is a militarist. He was nom- 
inated by President Li Yuan-hung at the instance of Tsao 
Kun, who heads a new militarist movement and who is said 
to be in cahoot with Chang Tso-lin, the Super-Tuchun of 
Manchuria, who has recovered his confidence after the bad 
beating Wu Pei-fu gave him a few months ago. What’s 
more, the nomination of the new Premier was almost unani- 
mously ratified by the reassembled Parliament, which seems 
to have become cynical, to have lost its first fine careless 
Liberal rapture. 

Tsao Kun is widely believed to have his eye on the Presi- 
dency. Let us hope he does not glance asklent at the 
Dragon Throne. = ee 

The conference of delegates representing the four Repub- 
lics of Central America and the United States of America 
(the latter added at the suggestion of the Central American 
Governments) opened at Washington on December 4. 

All seemed going nicely when a little rift developed in 
the lute. The Costa Rican delegates resigned in pique be- 
cause of an interview given to the Costa Rican press by 
the Foreign Minister of Costa Rica. “Going above their 
heads,” they said. A new set of delegates from Costa Rica 
arrived in Washington on the 18th. 

*x* * * 

The Nobel physics prize for 1921 has been awarded to 
Einstein. The literature prize (500,000 francs) goes to 
the Spanish dramatist, Jacinto Benavente. This Benavente 
began as a clown in pantomime. Later he became a 
“regular” actor of reputation. He began writing plays 
in 1894. 

* * * 

Discussion of the following important matters (of oc- 
currence up to and including December 29) must go over 
to the next issue: Senator Borah’s withdrawal of his 
proposed amendment to the Naval bill on satisfying him- 
self that the administration had for some time been in 
conversation with foreign governments with a view to 
assisting in the solution of Europe’s economic problems; 
and the deadlock at Lausanne over Mosul and over 
capitulations. 
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Income Taxation and Tax-Exempt Securities 
By Fabian Franklin 


dental evils arising from the issue of tax-exempt 
securities that the primary and fundamental 
objection to them has failed to receive the attention it 
deserves. I do not wish to belittle those incidental 


S O much prominence has been given to the inci- 


“evils. It is true that the inducement offered by the 


privilege of tax exemption does divert large quantities 
of capital, in the hands of our multi-millionaires, from 
those uses in which that capital might be most con- 
ducive to general prosperity. It is also true that the 
temptation of an artificially low rate of interest does 
allure States and municipalities into piling up debts 
which they would otherwise not incur. But, important 
as these considerations are, the clearest case against 
the tax-exemption privilege rests on the nature of the 
privilege itself, taken in connection with the character 
and purpose of income taxation as it is now established 
and as it is likely to continue in the future. 

In his able speech in the House of Representatives 
the other day, Mr. Ogden Mills referred to the pro- 
gressive income tax as “the fairest tax ever devised 
by man.” That it is a fair tax in principle, however 
exorbitant the present rates may be, and that the prin- 
ciple of it will be persistently maintained by this coun- 
try, few persons dispute; certainly it is not disputed 
by any of those who are opposing the abolition of the 
tax-exemption privilege. But the purpose of a pro- 
gressive income tax, the basic principle on which it 
rests, is that the incomes of the rich should be taxed 
at a rate far higher than that which applies to ordinary 
incomes. The design of the tax is to discriminate 
between persons, not things. Had such a tax been in 
existence before tax-exempt securities had ever been 
thought of, it is safe to say the issue of such securities 
would never have taken place. 

In former times, the times when tax-exemption was 
first instituted, the effect of the exemption was simply 
to give to a certain form of property a definite advan- 
tage which would increase its desirability as an invest- 
ment for anybody who might choose to put his savings 
or accumulations into that form. <A tax-exempt bond 
in the hands of John Doe or Richard Doe was worth 
just as much more than a taxable bond as it was in 
the hands of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. The main 
taxes current in those times might discriminate between 
things, but did not discriminate between persons. 
Surely nobody would have thought of attaching to the 
ownership of one and the same $1,000 bond the privilege 
of an exemption that was worth $50 a year to one man 
and $500 a year to another. The thing is an absurdity 
on its face, a just source of irritation and resentment, 
an evil which ought not to be tolerated if its removal 
is possible. 

Moreover, it is an evil which, if allowed to go on 
unchecked, will grow more and more serious as time 
goes on, and indeed threatens to attain staggering pro- 
portions. So long as the aggregate of tax-exempt 
securities was comparatively small, it might fairly 
enough be argued that the demand for them by persons 
of very large income would be so keen that they would 


absorb praetically the whole issue and find themselves 


compelled to pay prices so high as almost to nullify 
the advantage which they derived from the exemption. 
But with these securities running up into the tens of . 
billions, and with the prospect in a not distant future 
of the aggregate being vastly higher even than it is 
now, this compensation cannot be said to exist except 
in a minor degree. As matters stand now, and still 
more as they are likely to be in the future if the issue 
of tax-exempt securities continues, the demand for 
them on the part of individuals of the highest income 
is far from sufficient to insure an increase in their 
price at all adequate to cover the value of the privilege. 
And the failure of this adjustment is due not only to 
the progressiveness of the tax, but also (as Mr. Mills 
pointed out in his speech) to the uncertainty of its rate. 
No one knows how long the present very high surtaxes 
will continue, nor to what rate they may be reduced. 
Altogether, the existence of the tax-exemption privilege 
creates an anomalous and irrational situation, a situa- 
tion which tends to become worse instead of better, and 
which ought to be brought to an end. 

To the proposal of a constitutional amendment 
designed to do away with the issue of tax-exempt bonds 
in the future there is, however, one objection that is 
entitled to the gravest consideration. It is sincerely 
held by many that if the Federal Government is 
expressly empowered by the Constitution to tax the 
income derived from State securities, that power might 
conceivably be used to effect a fatal impairment of 
the legitimate powers of the States. No member of 
Congress in the recent debate has put this objection in 
more emphatic terms than did Mr. Hughes, in 1910, 
when, as Governor of New York, he recommended 
rejection of the Sixteenth Amendment by the New York 
Legislature. That amendment permits Federal taxa- 
tion of incomes “from whatever source derived.” These 
words were interpreted by Governor Hughes as an 
explicit warrant for the taxation of income derived 
from State and municipal securities, in spite of any 
previous precedents to the contrary effect; and in advis- 
ing against ratification of the amendment he said: 

To permit such securities to be the subject of 
Federal taxation is to place such limitations upon 
the borrowing power of the State as to make the 


performance of the functions of local government 
a matter of Federal grace. 


This objection, and in particular Mr. Hughes’ opin- 
ion, was discussed in an editorial advocating the 
abolition of tax-exempt securities in The Weekly 
Review of August 18, 1921. It was pointed out in that 
article that, although it may seem highly improbable 
that Federal power to subject State securities to taxa- 
tion ever would be used in the way intimated by Mr. 
Hughes, yet the maxim that “the power to tax is the 
power to destroy” had actually received signal illus- 
tration in this very matter of State power as against 
Federal; the 10 per cent. tax on State bank notes 
being, to all intents and purposes, an absolute prohibi- 
tion of the issue of such notes. If, therefore, Congress 
had unlimited power to levy taxes on State and munici- 
pal securities, that power could in like manner be used 
to effect a practically absolute prohibition of all borrow- 
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ing by States and ‘municipalities; and, although it is 
highly improbable that it would be so used, the con- 
ferring of such power should be opposed by all who 
wish to safeguard the fundamental powers of the 
States. But, in order to foreclose all possibility of 
such a result, it is not necessary to give up the endeavor 
to stop the issue of tax-exempt securities. As was said 
in the editorial referred to: 

In order to achieve that purpose, and at the 
same time avoid the conferring upon Congress of 
any power involving danger to fundamental State 
prerogatives, it will be sufficient to give express 
sanction to that interpretation of the Sixteenth 
Amendment which Governor Hughes held to be its 
natural interpretation, and at the same time to 
prohibit the levying of any Federal tax upon 
income derived from State securities other than 
what is levied upon incomes in general. 

The constitutional amendment now under considera- 
tion in Congress seeks to fulfill this requirement. In 
the first place, it confers upon the States precisely the 
same power to tax income from United States securities 
as it confers upon the United States to tax income from 
State securities. And secondly, it provides that this 
power on the part of the United States shall be exer- 
cised “without discrimination against income derived 
from such securities, and in favor of income derived 
from securities issued, after the ratification of this 
article, by or under the authority of the United States 
or of any State;” the power conferred upon the States 
being similarly limited. Of course, if the United States 
cannot levy a tax which discriminates against income 
derived from State securities as compared with incomes 


watered, and fruit-bearing—and so ennuied did 

he become with all the loveliness that was his 
without effort that, in sheer boredom, he assisted in 
an investigation that lost him his ready-made garden 
forever. 

“Therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the 
Garden of Eden to till the ground from whence he was 
taken. So he drove out the man; and he placed at the 
East of the Garden of Eden the Cherubim, and the 
flame of a sword which turned every way to keep the 
way of the Tree of Life.” 

Imagine the terror of it—the loneliness, the blinding 
fatigue, the hunger, the fluctuating hope... and 
then the overpowering, tremulous joy of the first meal, 
when for the first time, man attained self-respect in 
the conquering of the desert. 

I never see a desert without thinking of it, and of 
what the sons of Adam have done and yet may do... . 

The miracle of it is not that the San Joaquin valley 
(pronounced “Wahkeen”) has been made to blossom 
as a rose, but that it was a desert only so short a 
time ago as 1856. 

Its history is the same as that of many another 
desert. 

It began by being a lake. The lake, with the silt 
brought down to it by the mountain torrents of the high 
Sierras, gradually became a swamp. Does not the name 


[we first man was put into a garden plantea, 
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in general, the danger of the power being abused—of 
“the power to tax” becoming “the power to destroy”— 
completely disappears. Whether the language of the 
proposed amendment actually does make effective dis- 
crimination impossible is a question which should be 
authoritatively determined, and if any doubt exists on 
the subject, that doubt should be removed by a change 
of wording. Mr. Mills pointed out that the words, 
“securities issued by or under the authority of the 
United States or of any State,’ cover securities issued 
by any corporation, since the corporation must issue 
them under a charter granted either by a State or by 
the United States. Mr. Garner of Texas, who led the 
opposition to the proposed constitutional amendment, 
was not satisfied that the safeguard was sufficiently 
inclusive. If, he declared, an amendment is drawn up 
which will unmistakably require future Congresses to 
“levy the same rate of tax on receipts from bonds of 
States and municipalities that they levy against other 
property, I will accept it.” To place this beyond doubt 
should not be a task of insuperable difficulty; and with 
this accomplished the last trace of sound objection on 
the score of constitutional principle will be removed. 
Even so, opposition based on the reluctance of States 
and municipalities to forego a financial advantage will 
unquestionably be formidable, and may prove strong 
enough to make adoption of the amendment impossible. 
But the question will be narrow d down to a clear issue 
between the desire of States and municipalities to profit 
by the sale of an indefensible privilege, on the one hand, 
and the principles of rational taxation on the other. 


“Tulare” mean swamp? And did not the present Lake 
Tulare extend over a large portion of Fresno and Kings 
Counties in the old days? But the Californian sun was 
ever on the job, and Tulare shrank and shrank, and 
Indians, instead of paddling about in canoes and spear- 
ing fish, did a little hunting now and then. 

And the sun beat down and drank up—beat down and 
drank up, until the greater part of Tulare either 
evaporated or was driven below ground, and it became 
a desert. 

The Spaniards never crossed it, except for punitive 
Indian expeditions;.and it lay in dusty dreariness until 
the Forty-niners, in their search for gold, built little 
settlements here and there with the Chinese as their 
principal henchmen. 

Fresno itself was not established until 1874, and 
then the town was not much more than a parcel of huts; 
town lots could be purchased for a drink or two. 

But greater, far greater than the gold that the Forty- 
niners extracted from the San Joaquin River, was the 
discovery that the dust of the desert was a-thrill with 
life, and needed only water to quicken it. 

Slowly, making mistakes and rectifying them, the 


-Sons of Adam experimented, digging a ditch here and 


a ditch there, canalling the Kings River water to barren 
farms, some getting too much, some hardly any—until 
the great illumination came to them, and they tried co- 
operation . . . And now the ditches of Fresno County 
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Drying raisins 


run for miles, swift and full, and so wide that swim- 
ming, the sport of Fresno, may be indulged in with 
safety only after the art has been thoroughly mastered 
in the natatorium; for good swimmers are needed to 
breast that racing current that quickens the country- 
side with life. 

The pretty name, Fresno, means White Ash. But for 
me the name has become the synonym fer “Fruit,” acres 


and acres of fruit stretching from the the high Sierras : 


on the one side to the Coast Range on the other—all 
grown within the last fifty years; most of it in less. 

The thing is stupendous. 

Of course there are pasture-lands, and poultry-farms; 
corn and wheat; oats and barley, and “Gyp” corn for the 
pigs—are there fatter pigs anywhere? But none of 
these made much impression on me. They seemed 
almost by-products of the fruit—that completely amaz- 
ing fruit. 

Did Adam carry the seeds of the fig with him from 
Paradise? I was tempted to think he did, when I ate 
my morning dish of fresh figs with cream... or 
picked them straight from the spreading trees, and ate 
and ate, regardless of the menacing pounds. Those 
figs alone were worth the journey to the coast! 


And we enjoyed them all the more when we were 
told how this and that variety had been experimented 
with; and how the despair of the ranchers, when the 
Smyrna fig (introduced from Asia Minor), grew and 
flourished amazingly, but refused to bear fruit, had 
changed to joy at the introduction of the tiny fig wasp, 
which carries the pollen from the wild (male) fig of 
Capri, to the edible (female) variety. The resultant 
Calimyrna fig was picked, washed in sulphur, and dried 
in the blazing San Joaquin sun and shipped to Eastern 
and Northern markets; and the money salted away in 
California banks, or used in the planting and irrigating 
of more fig orchards. 

But the fig is not the only fruit in Central California; 
nor is it considered the most important. There are 
acres and acres of peaches, with trees so heavily laden 
that. they have to be supported on all sides with poles. 


There are more acres of apricots—apricots of a shade 
so exquisite that when you see it in a dance frock you 
automatically exclaim, “sweet enough to eat!” 

And there are plums and prunes that give the one- 
time desert a touch of Eden. In springtime the San 
Joaquin Valley is a fairyland of.fruit blossoms. As 
summer advances, the promise of spring is fulfilled in 
the myriad orchards of ripening fruit. And then, in 
August, the glory leaves the trees and you find it on the 
ground. As you drive along—and everybody drives in 
Central California—you see the ground russet with 
fruit of all kinds drying in wooden trays, made from 
lumber logged in the high Sierras. 

When the eighteenth amendment went through, 
Central California considered itself ruined; and 
ranchers grown old in the business.contemplated sui- 
cide. Whole vineyards were torn up by the roots and 
replanted with alfalfa in the effort to stave off ruin. 
But now Volstead would find his strongest supporters 
in the grape growers. For grapes are fetching so much 
more than they did when Prohibition came in that one 
man made a profit of two million dollars when he sold 
a large vineyard purchased only two years previously. 

The peach was discovered at least five centuries before 
Christ. Originally it grew wild in the hills of China, 
where it was prized for its beautiful blossoms and 
foliage. From China it was taken to Persia, where it 
was first cultivated as a fruit and later introduced into 
Southern Europe, from whence it was brought to 
America by the Spaniards. 

The middle of the fifteenth century saw the peach 
cultivated in Virginia—not for food however, but for 
drink. Peach cider and peach brandy were what the 
peach was cultivated for in those days. 

It was 1800 A.D. before first budded peach trees 
were grown in America; and since that time practically 

every commercial variety originated as a seedling in 
America. 

To the Spaniards also must be given the credit of 
bringing the first grapes to America. The original 
vine, which was born over land and sea next to the 
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heart of one of those noble old padres, may yet be seen 
in Santa Barbara, where he planted it. But Colonel 
Augustus Harasthy of San Diego is said to be the in- 
troducer of the raisin grape. 

The colone] first raised Muscatel vines from seeds of 
the Malaga variety. He experimented with them for 
many years. 

Three Fresno school marms were the pioneer experi- 
menters with grape drying. One of them, Miss Lucy 
Hatch, is still living in Fresno, and is known as “the 
mother of the raisin industry.” 

And what a thing to mother! Her child has grown 
and prospered beyond belief. 

For many centuries Spain was the leading and almost 
the only raisin producing country of the world. But 
as far back as 1904 Fresno passed Spain in raisin 
raising. And each year since has increased its lead, 
until now Fresno’s dried grape production is more than 
three times that of Spain, and approximately one half 
of the world’s total. 

Excepting limited quantities grown in Arizona, all of 
the raisin crop of the United States comes from Cali- 
fornia, and ninety-five per cent. of the total is produced 
in the eight counties of the San Joaquin Valley. 

We were fortunate«enough to be in Fresno just at the 
time when the sugar in the grapes was reaching the 
percentage necessary for the raisin. In many places 
the Thompson seedless had begun to turn from cream 
to brown. That meant that in a few days the vine- 
yards would be full of foreign laborers, Japs, East 
Indians, Mexicans, Armenians, picking the tremendous 
bunches of seedless grapes and laying them in shallow 
trays to be treated by the sun. After ten days of this 
cooking for each side of the bunch, the fruit is placed 
in “sweet boxes” holding about a hundred and fifty 
pounds each, and is left for another ten days. And 
that the raisin moisture has been equalized by this pro- 
cess is proved by the softness and delectable taste, so 
that “Eat More Raisins!” has become a national slogan. 
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How amazed would the early inhabitants ot Fresno 
be could they return and see town lots, bought for a 
couple of drinks, inhabited by comfortable looking 
persons who whirl out in the latest thing in automobiles 
for a drive among vineyards and orchards of fabulous 




















Picking figs 


value, to see that all is well with the fruit . . . that 
the land has been cross-plowed and harrowed; the mil- 
dew guarded against; that the three yearly irrigations 
have gone well; that the spraying has been done. . . 

For gardens mean work; and Adam’s sons have tilled 
them with the sweat of their brows. 

For the first few years, in the struggle with the des- 
ert, men work to eat, to wring food from the earth. 
After the food comes in sufficient quantities to insure 
life, they begin to yearn for their ancient heritage, 


beauty. 

Central California has already reached this point. 
Bungalows grow more attractive. Ornamental shrubs 
fill the gardens, and parks are taken seriously. 

Fresno is rich in these things. It is pleasant, when 
evening comes, and the heat of the day is behind 
one, to swing out from the busy little city for a spin 
along the starlit, orchard-bordered high roads, or down 
the long nine-mile boulevard where the mysterious 
Frenchman, Kearney, arriving ostensibly from the 
Mauritius, planted his dreams. 

For years Kearney lived in Fresno, farming, 
experimenting, planting. When he died he left his estate 
to the University of California for an experimental 
station; and his dream of beauty, the boulevard, to the 
city. About him, after all those years, California knew 
nothing. His birth, his family, his possible marriage 
remained unknown. Sometimes as they drive along that 
boulevard with its triology of stately palm, its flowering 
oleander, and its overhanging eucaplyptus tree, repeated 
for nine delicious miles, they wonder what his life 
story was—what drove him out of his own particular 
Eden. But whatever tragedy set its flaming sword 
against his past, he carried the dream of Eden with him 
and planted it in a desert. 

Was it a curse that closed the gates of Paradise to 
our first parents? Or was it not rather the greatest 
of blessings? ; 

To accept may be the easiest way. But to create—to 
see the thorn give way to the fir tree, the myrtle come 
up instead of the brier, and streams of water in a thirsty 
land... 

Would the sons of Adam relinquish the pangs of 
creation for an effortless Elysium if they could? 
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Judge Hooper on an Archaic Peculiarity 
/ By Ellis Parker Butler 


the Peace, had just seated. himself on the last 

vacant throne of Dago Joe’s shoe-polishing em- 
porium, when the Honorable (no doubt) Benjamin Biff, 
newly elected member of Congress, entered with a rush, 
cursed irritably because his shoes could not have instant 
attention, and was about to dash out again. 

“Seem to be in a rush, Ben,” Judge Hooper said with 
amusement. “Seem to be all fussed up, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I am!” the representative of our splendid dis- 
trict declared. ‘Nothing in this confounded world but 
wait—wait—wait! That wife of mine kept me waiting 
for breakfast, and now I’ve got to wait for a chance to 
have my shoes blacked! It makes me sick!” 

“T guess you’re in a rush to get down there to Wash- 

ington and begin your legislative career, hey, Ben?” 
suggested the Judge. 
' “Career? Washington?” fumed Mr. Biff. ‘“There’s 
another idiotic wait. Judge, do you know that between 
the time when I was elected and the time I assemble 
in session at Washington 
there is an interval of 
thirteen months? You 
elect me, Judge, and I u 
have to wait thirteen XY 
months before I take my : 
seat! If that isn’t an 
archaic peculiarity of our 
governmental arrange- 
ments, I don’t know one 
when I see it! Thirteen 
months!” é 

“It does seem_ sort 


oJ te? HOOPER, Riverbank’s eminent Justice of 


might get some notion of things in thirteen months, no 
matter how dumb and localized he was when he was 
elected. I might even trust you, Ben, to get some sort 
of notion of things if you rode across country for . 
thirteen months and put up over-night with Henry 
Clay here, and Daniel Webster there, or Tom Jefferson 
in this place, or G. Washington in that place. But I 
don’t know that you’d learn much, Ben, except some 
new smutty stories, in two days and a night in a Pull- 
man sleeper. 

“TI ain’t right sure, Ben, that if you gave your whole 
time and attention to the economic problems of this dis- 
trict and the bearing on them of what’s happening, and 
what has happened, in Europe, for a full thirteen 
months, you’d know enough to vote any wiser than you 
would vote if you chucked a penny and voted heads or 
tails as the case might be. 

“You may come back at me, Ben, by saying I’m an 
ignorant old fool not to know that my representative in 
Congress ain’t supposed to know anything except to 

vote the way the boss of 

ae his bloc tells him, but if 

that’s all you’ve got to do 
down there, Ben, you 
might as well stay right 
here and send your proxy. 
I don’t mean any disre- 
spect to a man that’s been 
in the second-hand fur- 
niture auction business as 
long as you’ve been, Ben, 
but I shouldn’t wonder if 
a first-class piece of linen 





of short,’ said Judge 
Hooper. 

“What? Short?” cried 
Mr. Biff. ““You mean long, 
don’t you? Why, Judge, 
the length of time be- 
tween the day I was elected and the day I can take my 
seat in Congress is so big it can ruin me—absolutely 
ruin me! And has, mighty near! I won the votes of 
the people of this town, Judge, by pledging my word 
that I would work for an appropriation of $50,000 to 
dredge away the sand-bar in front of the levee. And 
what happens? Along comes a rise of the river and 
washes the sand-bar plumb away, and I’m ten months 
off from sitting in Congress still! It’s a crime! May- 
be there was a time once when it took a man thirteen 
months to ride horseback from.somewhere to Washing- 
ton, but now he can get there in a few days. Times 
have changed, Judge.” 

“I guess so, Ben,” agreed Judge Hooper. “Maybe 
that was what I had in my mind. Back a hundred years 
or so, Ben, seems like there wasn’t such an awful lot 
a raw Congressman had to study up and learn in order 
to legislate fair and proper for his constituency. You 
could take him out from behind the counter of his 
grocery and put him on horseback and send him across 
country, meeting folks and seeing how things was, and 
it was right, likely—if he gave his mind to it—he 





paper, properly printed 
and with a pink ten-cent 
revenue stamp affixed, 
might vote en bloc just 
about as meekly as some 
legislators I have heard 
of, and that seems to be the main idea these days. 

“To my notion, Ben, thirteen months ain’t a bit too 
long for a man to learn to pinochle, bridge, golf, or 
how to legislate for one hundred million Americans 
with side-lights on twenty or thirty European nations 
and Asia, Africa, and South America. There were four 
of you running for Congress last election, Ben, and ° 
nobody has told me that all four of you spent the twelve 
or thirteen months before election studying up the tre- 
mendous questions that will come before Congress. 
I’ve a notion that one of you spent a good part of his 
time wondering who he could get to endorse his note 
so he could borrow money to pay his campaign expenses, 
and another fretted nights about how he could kiss the 
farm babies without having his.whiskers scare them 
into fits. Another spent most of his time, I shouldn’t 
wonder, lining up the factory vote, and—meaning no 
disrespect, Ben—another gave almost all his attention 
to an all-too-fugitive sand-bar and its possible varia- 
tions as campaign speech material. So I shouldn’t 
wonder if about thirteen months’ study might be a 
good thing for whichever of you was elected.” 
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Apache Trail of Arizona Highway 
The Alamo, San Antonio 


The Walls of Bronze at entrance to Fish 
Creek Canyon 


Mission of Santa Ysobel 


Roosevelt Dam on Apache Trail 
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The Sunset Trail to the 
Southwest 


ARIETY is the very life of 

travel. Without sudden, sharp 
contrasts we might as well remain 
snugly at home, especially in the 
wintertime. When we set forth “to 
see America first,” we should de- 
mand at least one surprise a day to 
keep boredom away. I say to “see 
America first,” because right here 
in our own United States we may 
find the necessary variety in its 
most striking form. Ours is a coun- 
try of overwhelming contracts. The 
face of our land presents an “Out- 
line of History”—and prehistory— 
which for sheer epic grandeur, for 
overwhelming dramatic effect, makes 
Mr. Wells’s celebrated effort seem 
as puerile as a primer. 

Any traveler may read it. There 
is a wily art of travel that too many 
of us ignore—the art of choosing 
the right trail at the right time, the 
art of lingering, and the art of 
leaving while one’s impressions are 
still vivid; the art of evading the 
stereotyped route, of seeing only 
what thousands of others have seen. 
The true artist in travel knows that 
he must make his own discoveries, 
must live again, if only in his well 
developed imagination, the drama of 
the past or the dream of the future 
that the genius of each spot evokes. 

For winter travel we creatures 
of the frozen East, we slaves of the 
radiator, must at all costs get out- 
of-doors. We must escape from the 
steamheated jungle of our metro- 
politan hotels and theatres, from 
those hectic amusements of indoor 
tyranny. How else can we escape 
from long discussions of the coal 
shortage, of the last “cold snap,” or 
the epidemic of Shakespearean pro- 
ductions on Broadway? We must go 
South—granted. But our escape 
is not so simple. We must, to make 
this necessary investment pay— 
cast off our chilly Anglo-Saxon tra- 
ditions, our background of modern- 
ity. We must exercise what the late 
Henry James called our “sense of 
the past.” Florida, in a sense, is 
merely Fifth Avenue moved a few 
degrees nearer the Equator; Palm 
Beach is Park Avenue in sport togs. 
It is as blasé as Broadway. True, 
travelers do not live on climate 
alone. The Southwest is the an- 
swer. 

Let us begin with New Orleans, 
dipping into the Vieux Carré or an- 
cient Creole quarter. Here we are 
without shock plunged into the ro- 
mantic past—the past of exactly 
two centuries ago when the ancient 
French settlement was founded by 
Jean de Bienville. New Orleans 
retains its ineradicable Gallic at- 
mosphere; not the atmosphere of 
the boulevards, rather that of the 


First Republic. For did not the tri- 
color float over the city from 1800 
to 1803? Despite the driving en- 
ergy of rushing commercial activity, 
New Orleans still retains her an- 
cient pride, her inalienable aristoc- 
racy. Here each traveller may 
make discoveries—here, in spite of 
all our so-called modern improve- 
ments, remains the quaint old New 
Orleans of Lafcadio Hearn, of 
George Cable, the lovely Louisiana 
of those too-little-known books of 
Miss King. 

New Orleans is the starting point, 
assuredly, for a dip into forgotten 
civilizations. The very names are 
provocative: Des Allemands, the 
haunt of old Jean Lafitte and his pi- 
rate crew; the beautiful “Teche” 
country of which Longfellow wrote; 
Mermentau and Calcasieu, so sat- 
urated in romance and history; the 
cotton fields and canebrakes; the 
lazy bayous; the ceaseless activity 
along the levees; the picturesque 
architecture. Here is the splendid 
monument of old France’s effort to 
dominate this new continent of ours. 
Here is Gallic gayety and charm. 

Our interest is aroused—we must 
now follow the iron trail into the 
Southwest. We must explore the 
“last frontier.” Only two hundred 
and fifty miles west of New Orleans 
we cross the Sabine River and enter 
Texas. The plantations of the Old 
South are replaced by the farms of 
the New South. Comfortably settled 
on the observation platform, we find 
ourselves spectators of a great pano- 
ramic motion-picture—with this dif- 
ference, that we ourselves are mov- 
ing through this ever-changing 
cinema. Through the fields of this 
vast agricultural empire we move. 
The Spanish influence replaces the 
French, but brooding in back of 
them both, almost tangible, almost 
definite, is the spirit of something 
primitive, something prehistoric, al- 
most supernaturally or _ sub-na- 
turally inhuman. We pass through 
regions that are eloquent of man’s 
conquest over inimical Nature— 
dredged rivers, vast irrigation pro- 
jects, bayous transformed into ship 
canals, oil derricks tapping new 
sources of latent energy, thriving, 
pushing cities. If the Past—the un- 
recorded ages of prehistory lurk 
mysteriously in the background, the 


‘Future, radiant, smiling, eternally 


youthful, seems no less eloquent, 
though much more cheerfully speak- 
ing to the traveller. 

We come at last to San Anto- 
nio, most picturesque of all Texan 
cities. The lover of the authentic 
in art, the enthusiast for American 
history, the amateur of indigenous 
architecture, must linger here. In 
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the very shadows of the towering 
skyscrapers one may discover many 
of the old-time adobe houses, stand- 
ing as sturdily now as in the old 
days when San Antonio was the cap- 
ital. of the old Spanish province. 
Then there is the historic Alamo, 
its famous facade the ultimate word 
in the Hispanic-Mexican architec- 
ture that is one of the most im- 
pressive features of the old South- 
west. There are the ruins of sev- 
eral beautiful missions—missions 
built with reverence and inspired 
piety by those sombre-robed Fran- 
ciscans and Jesuits who wandered 
here afoot and created so much hum- 
ble beauty. There is also the famous 
old Cathedral of San Fernando in 
the Mexican quarter, which dates 
from 1734. This cathedral, from the 
architectural point of view, is surely 
in no detail inferior to the European 
examples of the same style. 

From here on, if one follows what 
has so poetically been named the 
“sunset route,” the traveller, even 
the experienced traveler, may suf- 
fer from an embarrassment of 
riches. Shall he invade New Mexico, 
study the pueblos, enjoy the divine 
blue of the sky, the iridescent hues 
of the desert, join the artists at 
Taos or thereabout? 


The Apache Trail beckons. There 
is a splendidly arranged detour for 
the tourist. What has without ques- 
tion been characterized as the “most 
remarkable automobile trip in Amer- 
ica” has been made possible. The 
Apache Trail takes one for no less 
than one hundred and twenty miles 
from Globe, a remarkable specimen 
of the modern mining town, to 
Phoenix, the capital of Arizona. 
Through a country previously in- 
accessible except by the most dif- 
ficult trails, the new drive now con- 
veys the traveler to that triumph 
of engineering, the Roosevelt Dam. 

This curving road winds through 
canyons “measureless to man.” Over 
steep summit ridges, alon; the very 
edge of precipices that drop hun- 
dreds of feet below, the thrilled 
spectator is carried. Th: motor 
passes through weird gardens of 
giant cactus, curious and grotesque 
sentinels of ages far beyond the 
memory of men; over hills as 
strange and dreamlike as those of 
the moon; past the ruins of silk 
dwellings which preceded the dawn 
of human civilization. Then come 
the mirror-like waters of what 
seems to be an inland sea. Through 
a rock-walled canyon surges a great 
river. And then appears the fa- 
mous Roosevelt Dam. The Roose- 
velt Dam is the very last word 
in modernity, located at the most 
primitive point on our. conti- 
nent. Here in the heart of the des- 
ert, there is a sort of dramatic 
grandeur in one’s first view of this 
great conquest over Nature, in this 
triumphant effort to reclaim arid 
desert lands where heretofore only 
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the varied cactus has flourished. 

Leaving the Dam, the Apache 
Trail enters the Salt River Canyon. 
Here the scenery becomes, extrava- 
gantly picturesque. The motor 
passes between narrow walls, and 
thence into open spaces rimmed with 
rock formations of the most gro- 
tesque and awe-inspiring shapes. 
Among these are the Pyramids, 
Flatiron Mountain, Old Woman’s 
Shoe, the Painted Cliffs, and that 
curious amphitheatre through which 
the Salt River zigzags like forked 
lightning into the lower canyon. 
There is an unearthly, an inhuman 
quality that is all the more impress- 
ive in that it suggests something 
out of Coleridge. In our amazement 
we begin to wonder where geog- 
raphy ends and fairyland—a strange 
uncouth prehistoric fairyland it 
may be—begins. Are we in Ari- 
zona truly? Or are we not in some 
mysterious realm out of the Ara- 
bian Nights, or following the river 
Alph through the realm of Xanadu? 
The practical, the matter-of-fact, 
the hardheaded traveler can tell 
you that the Walls of Bronze rise 
to a height of two thousand feet 
above the stream, or that at Skull 
Cave marks the last stand of the 
Apaches against the Seventh U. S. 
Cavalry under Lieutenant Lawton 
in 1886. The traveler de ceur pre- 
fers to gaze at the weather-wrought 
statuary—the One Eyed Giant; the 
Gila Monster, or the Bull Frog, and 
to wonder if they are not related to 
those Gods of the Mountain who 
stalk so awefully through Dunsany’s 
play. For do we not pass right 
below Superstition Mountains, 
sharing the awe of the Indians? 

We descend at last into the irri- 
gated farm lands of Salt River Val- 
ley, pass at dusk through the pros- 
perous valley towns of Mesa and 
Tempe, and complete our hundred 
and twenty miles at Phoenix, beau- 
tifully named capital of Arizona, 
arising with the wings of prosper- 
ity out of the very centre of this 
region trebly enriched by the Roose- 
velt Dam. 

The traveler who possesses the 
spirit of adventure and the courage 
of his convictions, thus finds him- 
self, without a dull moment, at the 
very gateway of the Pacific Coast. 
He has but to cross the Colorado 
River and he finds himself in south- 
ern California. Days have sped by, 
the nights have been wonderful, and 
since he has strayed so far from the 
cheery radiator, he decides to bask 
in the well press-agented sunshine 
of the Golden State. It is not neces- 
sary here to reiterate anything or 
everything that has been said of 
California. We have merely aimed 
to set down a few notes or hints for 
that “Outline of American Travel’ 
that still remains to be written. In 
that record, the Southwest is bound 
to make one of the fascinating vol- 
umes. 





The Famous Fish Creek grade 


Golden Gate, Yellowstone Park 


Boulder Falls in Boulder Canyon 


Mission of Juan Capistrano, Calif. 


Tonto Cliff-dwellings, Apache Trail 
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many reminders of the fact that a hundred years ago 
on the eighth of that month Shelley had been drowned 
near Leghorn. His heart is buried in the Old Protestant 
Cemetery in Rome, near the grave of his friend Keats. 
This sonnet that comes to us from England is one of the 
many memorial poems written in 1922 and dedicated to 
Shelley’s memory. 


“In Memoriam—Percy Bysshe Shelley,” by Nancy 
Pollok 
[The Poetry Review] 
The weary heart is still, the spirit free, 
A world’s unrest can torture him no more, 
And all the strife and bitterness were o’er 
A century ago; the changeful sea 
He loved so well gave to him willingly 
Its mighty gift of sleep, and where before 
He dreamed and sang upon the sunny shore, 
Peace came to him at last, in Italy. 
But as his spirit tuned and played the lyre 
He sang to, so the melody he wrought 
Shall faint not with the passing of the years; 
And still his voice shall rise among the choir 
Of deathless singers that to men have taught 
Throughout all time the secret of the spheres. 


| AST July, the newspapers and magazines carried 





















The poignancy of poetry, the power of characterization 
that it may possess, the economy of means which it may 
employ, are all illustrated in the following: 


“The Widow,” by Walter de la Mare 
[The New Republic] 

Grief hath now pacified her face; 

Even hope might share so still a place; 

Yet on the silence of her heart, 

Haply, if a strange footfall start, 

Or a chance word of ecstasy 

Cry through dim-cloistered memory, 

Into her eyes her soul will steal 

To gaze into the irrevocable— 

As if death had not power to keep 

One who had loved her long asleep. 














Now all things lovely she looks on 

Seem lovely in oblivion; 

And all things mute what soon shall be 
Richer than any melody. 

Her narrow hands, like birds that make 

A nest for some old instinct’s sake 

Have hollowed a refuge for her face— 

A narrow and a quiet place— 

Where, far from the world’s light, she may 
See clearer what is passed away. 













And only little children know 
Through what dark gates her smile may go. 






The passage of blank verse here quoted is the beginning 
of a long poem which presents veraciously a gray chronicle 
of hope deferred. The September number of The English 
Journal contains an essay by P. B. Boynton on Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, the author of “Avenel Gray,” that is 
of unusual interest. This critical paper offers many serv- 
iceable aids to appreciation. It is an inspiring introduc- 
tion to the work of one of the most important of contem- 
porary American poets. 
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“Avenel Gray,” by Edwin Arlington Robinson 
[Poetry] 

Avenel Gray at fifty had gray hair, 

Gray eyes, and a gray cat—coincidence 

Agreeable enough to be approved 

And shared by all her neighbors; or‘by all 

Save one, who had, in his abused esteem, 

No share of it worth having. Avenel Gray 

At fifty had the favor and the grace 

Of thirty—the gray hair being only a jest 

Of time, he reasoned, whereby the gray eyes 

Were maybe twenty, or maybe a thousand. 

Never could he persuade himself to say 

How old or young they were, or what was in them, 
- . «All he could say 

Would be that she was now to him a child, 

A little frightened or a little vexed, , 

And now a sort of Miss Methusaleh, 

Adept and various in obscurity 

And in omniscience rather terrible— 

Until she smiled and was a child again, 

Seeing with eyes that had no age in them 

That his were growing older. 


An Irishman of letters is James Stephens, a master of 
English prose, a poet of vision. He has an authentic gift 


of fantasy. The plumage of his “Bird of Joy” is not ceru- © 


lean. 


“The Golden Bird,” by James Stephens 
[The Nation and the Atheneum] 
If Joy, the Golden Bird, would fly, 
Do not close a hand upon her; 
She belongeth to the sky 
With all the winds of heaven on her: 
Only when her wings are free 
Bird of Lovely Life is she. 
He who Joy of Life would store 
Heart of his be widely open; 
Throw the key out with the door, 
Throw the hope out with the hopen; 
O’er her, as she finds the sky, 
Place to clip and soar and fly. 
She will come again, I wist; 
She of thee shall not be frighted; 
She shall sing upon thy fist; 
By her shall thy dark be lighted; 
By her freedom thou art given 
Right and room in joyous heaven, 


Crosbie Garstin, frequent contributor to Punch under 
the pen name of “Patlander,” in his recent volume called 
“The Ballad of the Royal Ann,” has printed the brief poem, 
“The Moor Stream,” notable, as the reader will see, for its 
vowel melody. 

She heard the Sea’s voice swell again, 
“Oh come, my own, my sweet!” 
She trembled with its spell again 
And sped her crystal feet. 


And now by reedy valley-ways 
_ She hastens to his calls, 

By willow-latticed alley-ways 
And creaming waterfalls. 

The choirs of linnets trill to her, 
“Oh, little bride, good-bye!” 

The blackbird bugles shrill to her 
From out the April sky. 
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New Books and Old 


HE late Baron Rosen, Ambassador 

. from Russia in this country for 
many years, had a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the United States than 
many of his predecessors. His ambas- 
sadorship began about the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War, but he had not 
only visited America in the 1870’s, but 


had been in New York as consul-gen-. 


eral as early as 1884. He had been an 
admirer of American institutions from 
boyhood, and his feelings toward this 
country became apparent on almost 
every page of his two volumes of recol- 
lections, “Forty Years of Diplomacy” 
(Knopf). He died lamented in New 
York about a year ago—the victim of 
one of the worst of our evils of careless- 
ness, a motor accident. He dedicates 
his book to the American Minister to 
Sweden, Hon Ira Nelson Morris, “a 
dear friend of happier days,’ who 
proved a true friend after Baron Ro- 
sen’s flight from Soviet Russia, and by 
his intercession enabled him to reach 


‘“the shores of this happy land’—i. e., 
America. 


The volumes include the author’s im- 
pressions of events in Russia fifty years 
ago, of diplomatic experiences in Japan 
in the ’70’s, and America in President 
Cleveland’s time, of Mexico under Diaz, 


and Serbia under King Alexander.: 


Baron Rosen served his country in all 
these lands, and returned to America 
in time to sign, with Witte, the Treaty 
of Portsmouth. These chapters are in- 
formal, unaffected, and genial. The 
second volume begins with the Russian 
revolution of 1905, continues through 
the days of the Great War, the later 
revolution, and the establishment of 
Bolshevism. y 


The Caveman is a popular character 
—with spectators in the moving-picture 
theatres. Since he is not appealing to 
readers of that general level of intelli- 
gence, it seems a pity, therefore, that 


_ Mr. William J. Fielding should have 


called~his book “The Caveman Within 
Us” (Dutton). However, we must have 
attractive titles, and they are hard to 
find. Mr. Fielding’s book is a popular 
presentation of what is known, in medi- 
cine and psyehology, of our primitive 
selves, of the elemental, the animal, 
even the bestial side of human nature. 
The author writes of such oddities as 
the dual personality, the unconscious 


*memory, of such mysteries as genius, 


the mob spirit, dreams, and hallucina- 
tions. He adds his bit to the vast li- 
brary of information and theory about 
sex. He aims, he says, to tell his reader 
something about that untamed creature 
(once named Mr. Hyde) who dwells in 
each of us, and how we can enlist his 
aid for health and efficiency. Also, 
how we can prevent Mr. Hyde from al- 
together blasting the eminent career 
and respectable life of Dr. Jekyll. 


Mr. Hyde won the struggle in many 
of the cases described in “The King- 
dom of Evils” (Macmillan), by the late 
Dr. E. E. Southard and Miss Mary C. 


Jarrett. This is a book presenting the 
results of psychiatric study of one hun- 
dred more or less unfortunate or afflict- 
ed persons. Its audience will be among 
social worker‘, nurses, and psychiat- 
rists. 


Mr. B. W. Matz, who is the editor of 
“The Dickensian,” and author of “The 
Inns and Taverns of Pickwick,” has 
new investigated the other places of 
rest and refreshment described by that 
hearty novelist, and embodied his find- 
ings in a book called “Dickensian Inns 
and Taverns” (Scribner). Holly and 
the Christmas tree, a roaring fire and 
a spray of mistletoe, the fiddles tuning 
up or the waiter laying a cloth, the 
steaming punch bowl and the cheerful 
gleam of candle light—these are the 
visions evoked by the book. It is illus- 
trated from Dickens’s books and from 
other sources. How they all did eat 
and drink, and how pleasant it is! Not 
for a banquet, not for a group of espe- 
cially robust men, but merely for dry 
old Mr. Grewgious, his solemn clerk, 
Bazzard, and for Edwin Drood, this is 
how Mr. Grewgious orders a meal to be 
brought to his chambers from the inn 
across the way: “For dinner we’ll have 
a tureen of the hottest and strongest 
soup available, and we’ll have the best 
made-dish that can be recommended, 
and we'll have a joint (such as a 
haunch of mutton), and we'll have a 
goose, or a turkey, or any little stuffed 
thing of that sort that may happen to 
be in the bill of fare—in short, we’ll 
have whatever there is on hand.” This 
was taking “pot-luck.” And for drink: 
“The host had gone below to the cellar, 
and had brought up bottles of ruby, 
straw-colored, and golden drinks, which 
had ripened long ago in lands where no 
fogs are and had since lain slumbering 
in the shade. Sparkling and tingling 
after so long a nap, they pushed at 
their corks to help the corkscrew (like 
prisoners helping rioters to force their 
gates) and danced out gaily.” 


A general, comprehensive, and popu- 
lar study of biology, written by R. T. 
Young, is called “Biology in America” 
(Badger). It discusses experimental 
biology, aquatic and economic biology, 
and the relations of biology to medi- 
cine. The history and development of 
the study in America, and the experi- 
ences of the pioneers in the science 
make the volume especially readable. 
A word should be said of the illustra- 
tions: some of them, taken from groups 
and models in the museums, have been 
reproduced with disappointing effect, 
but for the most part they are interest- 
ing, and represent a conscientious effort 
to illuminate and explain the text. 


Y “Occasions” (Scribner), by Holbrook 
Jackson, in a book of essays by the au- 
thor of that interesting and lately re- 
published book, “The Eighteen Nine- 


ties.” (It is called the “Eighteen Hun- 
dreds” on the jacket of this book, but 
that, I think, is a mistake. It dealt 


with the Yellow Book period of litera- 
ture). This contains about twenty 
essays upon diverse topics: fear, laug.h- 
ter, woodfires, ships and the sea, books 
and bookmen, and other matters relat- 
ing to bibliomania. One of its most at- 
tractive items is a paper on “The Pathos 
of Profanity.” Now, profanity is a 
subject about which too little has been 
written. That famous title, “A Cursory 
History of Swearing,” which wags of 
long ago liked to paint among the mock 
titles on the doors of their libraries, 
was merely an invention; there was, 
unless I am in error, no such book. 
“Few men are wholly,” writes Mr. 
Jackson, “but the best of men are some- 
times profane. Profanity is revealed 
at its truest in the flash of an outraged 
soul. Like lightning, it rarely hits any- 
thing, and rarely intends to, but what 
it does hit is scarred or destroyed. 
Even when it misses it illuminates. 
Weak profanity, such as idle curses, 
and cheap swearing, is, like all weak 
things, ineffective, futile, and beneath 
consideration. . . . Contemporary 
swearing is verbal incompetence.” 


“Fashions for Men,” now being 
played in New York, is included in a 
volume called “Fashions for Men and 
the Swan” (Boni and Liveright), by 
Franz: Molnar, author of that much 
over-praised play, “Liliom.” 


Kenneth Macgowan and Robert Ed- 
mond Jones’s “Continental Stagecraft” 
(Harcourt, Brace) is a handsomely 
illustrated book on the modern develop- 
ments in scene painting, stage carpen- 
try, and decoration. 


Some autobiographies are too reti- 
cent; some reveal more than we wish 
to know//The best parts of Mr. Theo- 


“dore Dreiser’s “A Book About Myself” 
/ (Boni and Liveright) are not about 


“Myself” at ally7 His early and idyllic 
love-making, those tender hand-clasps, 
as innocent as the day is long, are sim- 
ply not thrilling. “What are all these 
kissings worth?” The chapter about 
that engaging character, his brother, 
Paul Dresser (author of such famous 
popular ballads as “The Bowery,” “The 
Pardon Came Too Late,” “On the Banks 
of the Wabash’), repeats much of the 
interest with which Mr. Dreiser de- 
scribed his brother in “Twelve Men.” 
His experiences as a reporter in St. 
Louis make an admirable story. There 
is a fine chapter about a train robbery 
and the attempt to get the robber’s ac- 
count of the crime. It is excellent as 
an impersonal narrative; the long pas- 
sages in which the author becomes self- 
revealing, the paragraphs about his 
jealousy of the other reporter betray 
the self-centred Teutonic. A page of 
honest narrative is worth fifty tons of 
third-rate self-analysis—but it will 
take, probably, twenty-five years more 
for this fact to penetrate. Another 
good section of the book is the picture 
of New York in or about 1893. There 
is a pleasant melancholy in it. y 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
An Official Biography 


‘ EB. H. Haregman—A Brocrapuy. By 


George Kennan. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 


O those readers who are on the 

shady side of fifty years, and who 
were in the Wall Street district in the 
panic of ’93 and thereafter, George 
Kennan’s biography of Harriman will 
furnish a reminiscent thrill or two. 
The author is far too experienced a 
craftsman to fail in making even an 
“official” biography interesting, espe- 
cially to those who were themselves of 
the time and the place. For the young- 
sters of today, to whom everything be- 
fore the war is prehistoric, how will it 
be? A first-class source-book, no doubt, 
a carefully documented and clearly 
written record; perhaps they too will 
get some vicarious excitement from it. 
Nevertheless//a murrain on all such 
biographies, the best of them (and this 
is one) included, not for what they tell, 
but for what they do not tell! Here 
was a man whom more than one of his 
associates declared to be a genius of 
the Napoleonic order, and the record 
goes far to sustain the claim. Mr. 
Kennan gives us the record, gives it 
lucidly, completely, and fairly// (True, 
he labors some of it quite unnecessac- 
ily; the Chicago and Alton affair 
needed no such elaborate defense as 
he has given, and people generally 
judged long ago and aright the merits 
of Harriman’s controversy with the 
late President Roosevelt. Harriman 
did not “wreck” railroads, nor did he 
lie—he was not that kind of “Napo- 
leon.”) But what one wants to know 
of a man whose public life is a part of 
his country’s history is less what he 
did or what people said or thought of 
him or of what he did, than how he did 
it, what he said of it and what he him- 
self said and thought of other people 
and of things in general. There are 
abundant “tributes” to Harriman 
quoted by Mr. Kennan, wherein we 
learn, in the kind of language usually 
consecrated to funeral eulogies or for- 
mal obituaries, what a great man he 
was; but of Harriman’s own remarks, 
apart from business letters or official 
statements of one kind or another, 
there are not in the two volumes 
enough to fill half a dozen pages. He 
must have written some familiar let- 
ters to his family or to his friends; he 
must, have had something to say at 
least once or twice on the Sunday ser- 
mon he had heard (he was a faithful 
churchgoer), or on the books he read. 
What books did he read and like best? 
Could we not have been told how he 
looked when he went fishing or hunt- 
ing, how he drove his trotters, or how 
he handled the boys in his club. Some- 
where in the book Mr. Kennan tells us 
that he could not reconcile himself to 
“firing” incompetent help in his own 
office and that when he had nerved 
himself one day to fire a man he hired 
him back the next day.’ Much can be 
developed by use of the imagination 
from this most un-Napoleonic revela- 
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tion, but it is devilishly annoying to be 
told so much and no more. It is a 
biographer’s business to feed the read- 
er’s imagination and not merely to 
sting it. In these things reticence is 
no virtue and should be repealed. We 
want the man in his habit as he lived 
and we ought to get him. 

The fifteen years—1894-1909—that 
intervened between Harriman’s spec- 
tacular entry into the lists of high 
finance (when he first tilted with the 
Great Cham himself—Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan—and was not unhorsed) and 
his death were what the Germans would 
call the “Heroenzeit” of' American 
finance; in those spacious days there 
were giants upon the earth, men were 
bold and (railroad) barons held their 
sway. Today the Liliputians have 
“pegged out” Gulliver and hold him 
helpless. The story of Harriman’s 
battles, from the Erie reorganization 
in 1894 to its eleventh-hour rescue at 
his hands in 1908, is all in Mr. Ken- 
nan’s pages and well told. It is pleas- 
ant for us of the earlier days to rake 
the old ashes into a glow and warm 
our fingers thereat, though little it 
profits in these times of regimented 
and niggling routine. The- conquest of 
Union Pacific—one can but wonder 
what would have been that road’s fate 
if the bankers had not been quick- 
sighted enough to perceive their man 
in time!—the fight with Fish of IIli- 
nois Central (one thinks of Ralph de 
Vipont in the lists of Ashby-la- 
Zouche!), the titanic battle with Hill 
and Morgan over the C., B. & Q., and 
the “little Napoleon,” on his sick-bed, 
single-handed saving the Erie from re- 
ceivership—all are there. There is 
lacking only the last fight of all, which 
never got into the record but is a care- 
fully guarded tradition in Wall Street. 
It. concerns the summer of 1909 and is 
a story of a dying lion with jackals 
nuzzling at his weary bones but scat- 
tering in panic at his one last growl, 
and of some in Wall Street who slept 
the sounder the night of September 9 
for the news that had come that day 
from Arden. Who knows? Tradition 
sometimes lies and official biographers 
can have no truck with such things. 

This reviewer borrows and appropri- 
ates to his own use, and that of his 
heirs, executors, and assigns forever, 
the following remarks of Mr. Alvin 
Johnson (in the New Republic of May 
31 last) seeing that ante me mea dizxit: 

“One closes the book with a rather 
wistful picture of this eminently suc- 
cessful man seated under a tree at Ar- 
den looking out over the hills and val- 
leys thinking by the hour—of what? 
Railways, the progress of communities, 
the future of America and the world, 
no doubt. Of fate and the meaning of 
life and death, of man’s place in the 
universe and in the endless flow of the 
centuries? Officially he left all that to 
the church, but did he really? George 
Kennan does not know, or, if he does, 
he does not tell.” 

The days of Harriman are as far 
behind us as are the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. We are in the “new time,” 
hoping for the “new freedom” and— 
who knows—the discoverv of a new 
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“northwest passage” which shall bring 
us back to the Garden of Eden. This 
sort of “new time” is the beginning of 
what Oswald Spengler calls the Fella- 
chenzeit—whereof, if the reader is 
curious, and can read some particularly 
refractory German, he can learn more 
in “Der Untergang des Abendlandes.” 
Our railroads, at least, have entered 
upon that era. 
THOMAS F. WooDLOcK 


America Via Chesterton 


Wuat I Saw in America. By G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 


R. CHESTERTON’S stay in Amer- 
ica lasted a few weeks or months; 
his book reaches two hundred and 
ninety-seven pages. At the first glance, 
the attempt strikes us as impertinent 
or presumptuous. Is he so penetrat- 
ing? Are we so penetrable? But on 
second thought we reflect that the guess 
which is most palpably and brazenly a 
guess is the least hypocritical, and, if it 
chances to be wrong, the least harmful. 
If responsibility reaches its height 
when the expert writes for amateurs, 
surely the opposite should hold good, 
and the lowest point of responsibility 
is reached when the amateur writes 
for conscious experts. On this subject, 
for American readers, Mr. Chesterton 
is amateurish; he would have remained 
amateurish had he spent two years in 
study of the commonwealth. He is for 
the American the shrewd child in the 
new place, and the shrewd child’s first 
remark is as likely to be wise as his 
fiftieth. 

Mr. Chesterton respects America; 
she is actual, she is extant, for his 
mind, and his bluff and brotherly as- 
sumption that she is a large fact among 
other facts is more palatable than in- 
dorsements or civilities. He is far too 
good a fellow to look down on us; if 
there is a flaw in his fellowship, it is 
rather that he looks past us. He is a 
trifle absent in his cordiality. This 
does not mean that he is wrapped up in 
himself or his own country; on the 
contrary, he is occupied with certain 
far-reaching economic, political, and 
moral principles to which America and 
England alike are to furnish aid and 
subsidy. For him America is a datum, 
and the extent to which the datum 
supersedes the picture is surprising in 
a man whose eye for the picturesque is 
so remarkable. The country is rather 
judged than drawn, and observation is 
sought as the prelude and pretext for 
analysis. The case of Lincoln offers 
an example. An American thinks that 
the figure of Lincoln is large and touch- 
ing enough to justify even an English- 
man and a philosopher in a brief dis- 
missal of preoccupations. But for Mr. 
Chesterton, Lincoln is simply letter L 
on a diagram designed to further his 
geometry. He is food for generaliza- 
tions, as Philip Sidney or Rupert 
Brooke were chair @ canon. Mr. Ches- 
terton is as unperturbed as a land- 
surveyor running his line, without rev- 
erence or irreverence, across a grave. 

It is clear that the book must be ap- 
proached by Americans from a certain 
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angle, an angle attained with effort and 
lost with ease, demanding indeed a cer- 
tain frequency of readjustment. But 
this adjustment once achieved or re- 
achieved, there is much to like and 
value in the book. On the fitting atti- 
tude of the traveler or foreigner Mr. 
Chesterton is singularly gracious, apt, 
and wise. He sums up the whole mat- 
ter with felicity in his reminder to the 
conventional Englishman who cries 
out of everything foreign “this is 
passing strange” that “it was no in- 
considerable Englishman who appended 
to it the answer, ‘And therefore as 
a stranger give it welcome.’” He re- 
marks keenly: “The foreigner com- 
monly sees some feature that he thinks 
fantastic without seeing the feature 
that balances it.” There is ‘no dearth 
of insight. He says with entire truth 
that the Americans “worship success in 
the abstract” (italics mine), and with 
real, though partial, truth that for the 
American, business is romance. He is 
admirably perceptive in his suggestion 
that the American habit of measuring 
everything in dollars proceeds less from 
a love of dollars than a love of meas- 
urement. His kindness is quite inef- 
fable when he allows us to think that 
Baltimore and Philadelphia exhale tra- 
ditions like cities of the Mediterranean; 
and his charity, in its inclusion of 
American reporters, fairly rises to the 
level of the Sermon on the Mount. 

There are times when his penetra- 
tion goes far without quite going to the 
terminal. He is much impressed by a 
story of an American lady who rose 
from a sick-bed to hear Mrs. Asquith 
lecture. Mr. Chesterton is shrewd 
enough to see Mrs. Asquith is not the 
real inducement; it is rising from the 
sick-bed that is the inducement; and it 
is the inducement largely because it is 
also the objection. Again, he is more 
than half right in saying that the act 
sprang from the characteristically 
American love of excitement for its 
own sake. What he fails to see, how- 
ever, is that the American lady’s love 
of excitement is hardly more serious 
than her devotion to Mrs. Asquith. It 
is all a game-less excitement in the 
strict sense than a jovial concerted 
gusto. Americans possess the sense of 
multitude, and crave the sense of mag- 
nitude, and, naturally enough, wherever 
competition or congregation takes 
place, they use their sense of multitude 
to reénforce their sense of magnitude. 
They like to improvise, to manufacture, 
value; they carry the stock market into 
the lecture room or theatre, as they 
carry the race-course or ball-ground 
into the stock market. 

Mr. Chesterton’s style is hardly 
altered; it is brilliant, it is extreme, it 
is monotonous, it is stimulant and irri- 
tant at once, though it teases far less 
than it enlivens. One wonders how a 
style so stereotyped can act as the 
mouthpiece of a nature so spontaneous, 
and can actually be schooled in no small 
measure to receive and transmit that 
spontaneity. There are the usual 


pleasantries. He stoops to the rather 
dull joke that America, always an 
asylum, has put on, since prohibition, 
the aspect of a lunatic asylum; but the 
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same theme in the same paragraph pro- 
vokes a much better pleasantry in the 
suggestion that Americans after pro- 
hibition should return the Statue of 
Liberty to the French, “a vicious race 
abandoned to the culture of the vine.” 
But he rises sometimes to what is al- 
most poetry, to what indeed would be 
quite poetry if the jingle of the cas- 
tanets of his quips and antitheses gave 
us leave to mark its concords with an 
undivided ear. In industrial Manches- 
ter all is grime and despair; “only (he 
adds), looking up, between two black 
chimneys and a telegraph pole, I saw 
vast and far and faint, as the first men 
saw it, the silver pattern of the 
Plough.” | O. W. FirKINS 


Studies in Individualism 


CasANova’s' HOMECOMING. By Arthur. 


Schnitzler. New York : Thomas Seltzer. 

/ HANTOM. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Trans- 
lated by Bayard Quincy Morgan. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 

THE GoosE Man. By Jacob Wassermann. 
Authorized Translation by Allen W. 
Porterfield. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 


ERE are three notable studies in 
individualism, its irony, its pathos, 
or its tragedy. Its romance and its 
divinity are for other hands or other 
moods. These three great Teutonic 
story tellers are almost contemporaries. 
But Hauptmann and Schnitzler were 
prodigies in the eighties and nineties, 
while Wassermann, author of twenty 
novels, has found his larger audience 
very recently. This is partly account- 
able to the fact that Schnitzler and 
Hauptmann were first men of the 
theatre. There, as brilliant young icon- 
oclasts, they first won acceptance; and 
they carried to the novel something of 
the compactness and saliency which 
are indispensable to a play. As nov- 
elists, they are not always brief, but 
their tendency is to work on a con- 
‘fined, or clearly defined, scale. The two 
books we have here, “Casanovas Home- 
coming,” and “Phantom,” are (the first- 
named especially) episodic, not epic. 
Each of them offers a powerful distilla- 
tion in a small vessel of crystal. The 
two Wassermann novels which we now 
have in English, “The World’s Illu- 
sion” and “The Goose Man,” are upon 
the larger, almost the heroic scale. 
Schnitzler, Viennese observer of the 
human comedy, has not infrequently 
(as in the play “Doctor Bernhardi’’) 
given grave attention to some timely 
problem or crux of individual or social 
conduct. But the present theme gives 
scope for his freer and more charac- 
teristic vein. He is less interested in 
the problems than the phenomena of 
character. And in Casanova he has 
found a subject supremely to his taste. 
If the book could be taken by itself, 
it might be taken as a cold-blooded 
and noncommittal portrait of the sen- 
sualist-egotist in his later phase. But 
it has the solidest possible base, being 
merely and professedly a dramatic pro- 
jection of the Casanova of the “Mem- 
oirs” in his senescent period. Having 
said this, we need hardly bother to re- 
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mark that it isn’t the kind of book 
young people used to be encouraged 
to read, when there were young people. 
And as it is a fine work of art, it may 
safely be permitted to vie with the in- 
creasing stream of new novels which 
have little but their vulgarity and in- 
decency to charm with. Casanova is 
as brilliant, as demoniacal, as real, in 
these pages as in the “Memoirs.” 
Schnitzler has not risked having him 
tell his own story; but as he appears 
here in the third person there is no 
doubt of his identity; rather, we feel 
a clearer light thrown upon it from the 
outside. The “Memoirs” are famous 
for their frank self-revelation; but 
they do not always reveal what their 
author intended. Schnitzler here pre- 
sents the adventurer spinning his yarn 
to a group of friendly listeners who 
have begged for his account of certain 
famous adventures: “Romancing free- 
ly, he was hardly conscious when he 
was lying either on a small scale or a 
large, being equally delighted with his 
own conceits and with the pleasure he 
was giving. to his auditors.” The pres- 
ent narrative shows Casanova only in- 
cidentally as he sees himself, and pri- 
marily as God or the devil made him. 
In such light no romance remains to 
him beyond a vestige of the crude sex- 
glamour of his youth. He is still a 
roving male, capable of conquests 
though his power wanes. And almost 
without pity or scruple in the attain- 
ment of his end. Once, under the 
mournful eye of the betrayed Marco- 
lina, he tastes an instant of retribu- 
tion: “Beneath this gaze, which to 
Casanova’s extreme torment, awakened 
for a brief space all that was still good 
in him, he turned away.” But his next 
act is to slay without a qualm or a re- 
gret the youth from whom he has vilely 
bought his hour of pleasure. And. so 
he departs cynically for the Venice 
from which he has been exiled in his 
prime, and where, in becoming a police 
spy, he now leaves himself scarcely a 
shred of that tinsel glamor wherewith 
his fancy has so persistently invested 
his divers knaveries. A tale of old, 
and of all time; for every Broadway 
and Main Street has its incomplete un- 
storied Casanova, and will have to the 
end of the chapter. 

As for its tone and manner, however, 


whatever of modern irony or modern ~ 


moralizing may lurk behind, “Casa- 
nova’s Homecoming” is faithful to the 
eighteenth. century standard. Every- 
thing meets the eye, and calls for 
straightforward acceptance. Haupt- 
mann’s “Phantom,” though happily the 
lingo does not appear, belongs to an 
age, even a moment, which thinks (or 
tries not to think), more or less in 
terms of reaction and inhibition, re- 
pression and the subconscious ego and 
so on. So at least I am informed by 
the publisher in a vastly learned blurb. 
I confess that, not having read the 
blurb first, I read the book with hardly, 
even, a subconscious realization of its 
place in current “psychoanalytical” 
literature. I took it be an extraordi- 
narily revealing study of the insignifi- 
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cant citizen who is a secret megaloma- 
niac, and whose monstrous self-worship 
is exposed in the open by some blast or 
bolt of fortune. In this case a strong 
sexual shock does the business, and 
thereafter till the crisis of the disease 
is reached and past, the victim is un- 
accountable and irresponsible to any- 
thing but the mandate of his familiar 
demon. The spectacle by no means 
lacks its elements of pity and terror. 
But the net effect is of bathos rather 
than tragedy; for our citizen remains, 
after all, a paltry fellow and an egotist, 
a Dogberry or an Aguecheek of the 
lower bourgeoisie. 

The self-chronicler is an obscure law- 
yer’s clerk of twenty-eight, a bachelor, 
oldest son of a widow. He is tubercu- 
lous, has mild ambitions to better him- 
self by becoming a teacher, studies 
fitfully; and for the rest goes inconspic- 
uously his humdrum round from heuse 
to office and back again, with a good 
many things to fear from the future 
and not much to hope for. Always he 
is supported by the secret sense of his 
own importance. Then one day he sees 
in the street a thirteen-year-old girl, 
daughter of a prosperous merchant, and 
falls wildly in love. He follows her 
about and becomes a nuisance to her 
family, but it is plain that she is not so 
much a concrete object of desire as the 
fancied embodiment of his secret ideal 
—or, if you will, the fancied object of 
his suppressed desires. Anyhow, he 
goes mad enough to release and pamper 
the sense of personal greatness which 
hitherto has been a private indulgence 
only. He throws up his humble job 
and, posing as a poet, becomes a confi- 
dence man and a rake, and later acces- 
sory to a robbery and murder. He 
spends six years in jail, and is married 
when he comes out by the good girl who 
has been waiting for him, and who 
thenceforth devotes herself and her 
father to taking care of him. She and 
her father, a bookbinder with a little 
money and great faith, believe in the 
egotist’s genius, and keep a shop for 
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him while he broods and scribbles at 
his leisure. In the hour of his confes- 
sion, or self-revelation, the man is as 
paltry and as conceited, if not as un- 
presentable, as ever: “The trivial, nar- 
row-breasted, narrow-minded municipal 
clerk that I was is no more,” writes our 
complacent jailbird. “My breast is 
arched, my spirit is ‘ndependent and 
broad, even my walk has improved.” 
Hauptmann has been charged with lack 
of humor, and so he does lack the light 
humor which pleases and reassures. 
But of deep sardonic humor, a flaying 
touch so deft that he seems but to have 
stroked his fleshly victim, he is master. 
In this spirit, rather than a mood of 
solemn Freudian analysis, “Phantom” 
seems to offer itself to the imaginative 
reader. 


N Of “The World’s Illusion” (English 
version of “Christian Wahnschaffe’’), 
I thought and said, not long since, more 
than most American critics did. It 
seemed to me a big book, and I am in- 
terested in Wassermann’s recent note 
on it: “During the last years of the 
War,” he says, “I wrote ‘The World’s 
Illusion’; only in this way could I keep 
contact with, and faith in, humanity.” 
Wassermann’s personal history is, in 
outline, much like that of several other 
modern writers—Knut Hamsun, for in- 
stance. A son of the lower middle class, 
he found no easy road to his goal; “I 
had to earn my living in early youth, 
and wandered poor, misunderstood, 
friendless, and lonesome from city to 
city, battling for twelve years against 
the utmost misery, until I finally found 
recognition among my contemporaries.” 
Daniel Nothafft, chief figure in “The 
Goose Man,” has a similar experience, 
though in the end he falls short of any- 
thing like full recognition. Most modern 
stories of genius have enforced the the- 
ory of the artist’s moral and personal 
irresponsibility. His duty is to know 
Life, and the way to know Life is to 
take all you can get from your fellow- 
livers (or -lifers) without committing 
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yourself in any way. Especially in mat- 
ters of sex must he be untrammeled: 
without a Madame Wasendonck episode 
where would “Tristan und Isolde” be? 
If Goethe had looked on women as any- 
thing more than esthetic stimulants, 
Goethe would have been—somebody else, 
This favorite doctrine of the George 
Moores and the Dreisers has been, we 
all know, rubbed in without mercy. It 
does not satisfy a Wassermann, the 
mainspring of whose work is faith in 
human relations. For a long time the 
reader of “The Goose Man” may seem 
to be following another detailed justi- 
fication of genius at, socially speaking, 
its worst. The moral comes toward 
the end—almost with a “Punch” of the 
approved American quality. Then we 
perceive that we have been studying a 
genius whose life is a torment to him- 
self and others until, having lost every- 
thing he has hitherto lived for, he wakes 
to the realization that only in a gener- 
ous and whole-souled experience of 
Life as an affair of personal responsi- 
bilities and contacts, can genius—his 
genius, at least—find its richest inspira- 
tion and fulfillment. Whether it is too 
late for Daniel to build gloriously, as a 
musical creator, on these new founda- 
tions, we do not know. It is clear that 
to his chronicler this is a question of 
secondary moment. The main thing, to 
him, is a Daniel “liberated, unchained”: 
a beneficent human force among his 
fellows. 

His conversion (like that of the hero 
of “The Great Illusion”) may be too 
abrupt and complete for easy accept- 
ance. But apart from its idea, the book 
is a highway of multifarious human 
action and reaction, and a gallery of 


marvelous portraits. | 
H. W. BoyNTon 


A study of the blind, stories of 
heroic blind men and women, the blind 
veterans of the War, and other topics 
in relation to blindness, are treated in 
Winifred Holt’s “The Light which 
Cannot Fail” (Dutton, $3.50). 
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/The Mexican Southland 


THE MEXICAN SOUTHLAND. 
Al-Shimas. Benton Review Shop. 
Fowler, Indiana. 


- MOST unusual book about Mexico 
is “The Mexican Southland,” by 
Kamar Al-Shimas, Persian philosopher 
and traveler. This book deals entirely 
with the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, a 
part of Mexico particuiarly rich in 
tradition, as in natural resources, and 
having a history quite apart from the 
history of the northern parts of what 
is now called Mexico. The book was 
written originally in Persian about 
1917 and recently translated 

The author seems to have had in 
mind a tremendously comprehensive 
work, for he ranges all the way from 
a chapter on industrial and financial 
opportunities to a folklore history of 
the Zapotec kingdom, which dominated 
the Isthmus before the Spanish con- 
querors arrived. It is in this folklore 
history that he excels. It is as delight- 
ful reading as one could spend an even- 
ing’ enjoying. Incidentally, children 
would like it as well as the grown-ups. 
A princess flies through the air to her 
future husband; a devoted patriotic 
daughter held as hostage sacrifices her- 
self that her father’s armies may be 
victorious; and there are wars without 
number in which the brave armies use 
piles of rocks as munitions. 

The chapters on natural resources 
and investment possibilities are com- 
prehensive and valuable except for the 
fact that Mexico has prohibited for- 
eigners from acquiring lands and has 
about succeeded in destroying the titles 
to those held by her own citizens. 

The treatment of fundamentals of 
Mexico’s graver problems is fortunately 
very brief, for it includes some notable 
inaccuracies. The author estimates 
that the pure white population of Mex- 
ico is not over one-third; it is nearer 
to one-tenth, and at the time he was 
writing it was less than one-tenth. 
Any time the white population of Mex- 
ico approximates one-third its most 
serious troubles will be over. 

The book abounds in tales of little 
excursions and journeys of exploration 
that bring out accounts of his personal 
contact with the natives and these are 
invariably delightful. He writes of a 
time when the Mexican bandit was par- 
ticularly active, perhaps even more so 
than at present, and he accurately re- 
flects not only his own attitude but that 
of the peaceful public in general toward 
these picturesque disturbers of the 
peace. Instead of causing endless ter- 
ror, they came to be accepted like bad 
weather or any other unpleasant but 
inevitable fact in nature. Their habits 
and customs were observed and the 
populace endeavored to evade them. If 
it failed on occasions, well, too bad, 
some corpses along the highway, but 
life went on very much as before. He 
speaks in general terms of the delight- 
ful and peaceful life in Southern Mex- 
ico, yet the bandit struts or gallops or 
skulks across page after page and the 
author seems naively unconscious of 
the contradiction between this and his 
general statements. T. C. 


By Kamar |- 
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Music 


The Season Progresses 


ME. MARIE JERITZA, the comet 

of a season, has been singing 
Thais in Massenet’s opera at the Met- 
ropolitan. She did it for the first time 
on December 14, and again on Christ- 
mas afternoon. It was her first attempt 
at French text or a modern French 
opera. She passed through the ordeal 
with much credit, but the audience 
which observed her initial appearance 
in the part bestowed its most tumultu- 
ous applause on what it seemingly 
thought was another piece of the fair 
Austrian’s electrifying stage business, 
but which in plain truth was an acci- 
dent. At the end of the scene between 
Athanael and Thais in the latter’s 
kouse, Mme. Jeritza, in rushing emo- 
tionally about the stage, tripped over 
her draperies and fell heavily, striking 
ber head with a resounding thump, 
which might have been heard in the cor- 
ridors. She fainted after the curtain 
fell and needed a physician’s attention 
to help her through the performance. 
But, thanks to the hysterical descrip- 
tions of this lady’s art by certain news- 
papers throughout last season, the au- 


dience naturally supposed that this fall - 


was the culmination of a splendid bit 
of acting. 

It is a pity. Let us hope that in the 
course of time the fall will not be the 
only memorable feature of Mme. Jerit- 
za’s Thais. It was saddening, last win- 
ter, that after two or three appear- 
ances as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” an evening paper curtly re- 
marked: “Mme. Jeritza appeared again 
as Santuzza and repeated her famous 
fall down the church steps.” 

The truth is that the distinguished 
soprano is an excellent Thais. She has 
not yet sung the music as well as it 
ought to be sung, nor is she likely to do 
so, because her vocal methods are ex- 
plosive and generally exaggerated, 
whereas Massenet’s music is the perfec- 
tion of maple syrup. But she is a hand- 
some picture, and she knows well how 
to portray the seductiveness of the 
famous siren of Alexandria. She is 
aiso praiseworthy in her delineation of 
the enlightenment of the courtesan’s 
soul. Together with Mr. Whitehill, 
who impersonates Athanael, she gives 
vivid interest to the highly artificial 
operatic version of the tale. There is 
also Orville Harrold, who gaily trans- 
forms Nikias, the elegant roué of Alex- 
andria, into a burly old rounder 
snatched from the Roman decadence. 

Perhaps one should not leave the 
sacred precincts of the opera-house 
without a word about the return of 
“Ernani” to the season’s list. The per- 
fermance brought back to the local 
stage Rosa Ponselle and Titta Ruffo, 
the former having apparently made no 
progress whatever in her art, and the 
latter—immensely to his credit—show- 
ing a great improvement. Mr. Ruffo 
evidently does not relish continued 
proclamation that he is “vox et preterea 
nihil.” He is striving to show more art 
and it is, told without much attempt at 
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secrecy that he has been coaching in 
the role of Ernani with the veteran 
Maurel. At any rate he sang with 
more finish, more restraint and more 
intelligently directed effects on Decem- 
ber 16 and 25 than at any previous 
time in this city. Miss Ponselle’s beau- 
tiful voice is still beautiful, but her 
treatment of it will cause the beauty 
to fade in the course of a few seasons. 

A concert of Bach sonatas, given on 
Sunday afternoon December 17, proved 
to be one of the supreme delights of 
the season. The players were Alexan- 
der Siloti, pianist, Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, and Georges Barrere, flutist. 
Of these three only Mr. Barrere is a 
virtuoso of the first rank. Mr. Siloti 
is an exceedingly dry performer whose 
unaided contributions to the spread of 
Bach propaganda might operate in in- 
verse proportion to their frequency. 
Mr. Kochanski is a violinist who plays 
very well compositions which he has 
prepared with long and arduous study, 
but is not at all important in occasional 
combination with other artists. But 
the music of Bach once more brought 
profound satisfaction to its hearers. 
This music retains its freshness and 
vitality while such works as Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony begin 
to clamor vainly for the golden apples 
of Freia. 

Another concert which calls for 
mention in this dull Christmas season 
is the first given by the International 
Composers’ Guild on the same Sunday 
as the entertainment just mentioned. 
A new sonata for piano and violin by 
Honegger, one of the Parisian “Six,” 
and one for violin and cello by Ravel 
were the long numbers, but without 
doubt the most extraordinary were the 
piano pieces of Dane Rudhyar and the 
movement for six muted trumpets by 
Carl Ruggles. Mr. Rudhyar’s music 
was part of a fanciful trifle entitled 
“Cosmophony of the Universe and 
Man.” Mr. Ruggles’s was lifted out of 
a symphonic suite called “Men and 
Angels.” 

What musicians are trying to do in 
these days brings back to mind the con- 
fident flights of the ancient Egyptians, 
who attuned each one of the seven tones 
of the scale to one of the planets and 
daily toyed with the harmony of the 
spheres. Since we enjoy the advan- 
tages of having at our command all the 
knowledge of modern science, together 
with the most astounding products of 
speculative minds such as Freud and 
Einstein, we can give the Egyptians 
cards and spades. Gentlemen like Mr. 
Rudhyar are doing with one piano what 
even Liszt and Berlioz dared not un- 
dertake with whole orchestras. And 
such sounds as these gentlemen shower 
upon us! There is more in the philos- 
ophy of music than we had suspected. 
But we used to have more fun. 

W. J. HENDERSON 


“The Old Country” (Dutton, $2), 
edited by Ernest Rhys, is “a book of 
love and praise of England”; an an- 
thology of prose and verse by English 
and American writers about the Eng- 
lish land and people. 
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General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 





The Independent invites ing uiries from its read- 
ers pertaining to travel for pleasure, health or 
business. 

THE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
140 Nassau Street, New York City 


Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion announces the perfection of a remark- 
able device which has enabled thousands 
of deaf persons to hear as well as ever. 
The makers of this wonderful device say 
it is too much to expect you to believe 
this so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it 
by prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free 
trial. They do not send it C. O. D.—they 
require no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk, They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little instru- 
ment will so amaze and delight the user that the 
chances of its being returned are very slight. 
Thousands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results, There’s no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a constant ef- 
fort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take 
your place in the social and business world to 
which your talents entitle you and from which 
your affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. 
Just send your name and address to The Dicto- 
gtaph Products Corporation, 1320 Candler Build- 
ing, New York, for descriptive literature and re- 
quest blank. 
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Drama 
Loyalties Ltd. 


LoyaLties. By John Galsworthy. Gaiety 
Theatre. 


XPONENTS of “expressionism” in 
the theatre have exhibited lately 

a certain condescension toward the 
“well-made” play. The success of 
“Loyalties” should convince anyone 
that theatregoers will always turn with 
relief and gratitude to any drama that 
possesses the merits of truly expert 
craftsmanship and which in addition 
is mounted and acted with the skill it 
invites. It is late in the day to pay a 
tribute to the sober workmanship and 
splendid constructive mastery of John 
Galsworthy. But it is a necessary pre- 
liminary precisely because this unfail- 
ing technical excellence is apt to blind 
the critic to less obvious deficiencies in 
the creative process of Mr. Galsworthy. 


Let us therefore recognize at the out- 
set that the author of “Loyalties” is an 
honest and a sober workman. He pos- 
sesses an unfailing instinct for the 
dramatic crisis. His play begins with- 
out any waste of interest. “Ferdy” De 
Levis, the rich young Jew who is a 
guest at Meldon Court, near Newmar- 
ket, appears late at night in the dress- 
ing room of his host, Charles Winsor, 
and announces that a sum of money— 
nearly £1,000, has been stolen from his 
bedroom. The Jew demands a police 
investigation of the affair. He sus- 
pects Captain Ronald Dancy of the 
-erime. And so the conflict crystallizes: 
-on the one hand the Jew, De Levis, rich, 
‘clever, and legally in the right; on the 
-other, “Ronny” Dancy, impulsive, im- 
-pecunious, the pampered representative 
‘of his class and his nation. Again we 
have the eternal conflict of the outsider 
and the insider. Dancy inspires the 
loyalties of society, of his clubs, of his 
wife, of the press and the nation. Be- 
cause he is outside the circle of those 
protective loyalties, De Levis, the Jew, 
is held despicable. But the crime of Cap- 
tain Dancy is finally and inevitably 
exposed. The Jew is, after all, right in 
his accusation. The limitations of those 
unswerving loyalties are exposed; and 
by his very arrogance, the sympathetic 
criminal is driven to the desperate ex- 
pedient of “keeping faith” with a pistol. 
“Keeps faith!” cries Margaret Orme at 
the final curtain. “We’ve all done that. 
It’s not enough.” 

Mr. Galsworthy commences with a 
short, complete, and somewhat obvious 
exposition. But he plunges into his 
theme, chooses’ with fine discrimination 
the dramatic and illustrative incident, 
and concentrates our attention on the 
eternal and seemingly insoluble conflict 
between Jew and Gentile. Specifically, 
his mastery is most brilliantly evident 
in his carefully plotted motivation. 
Captain Dancy is driven relentlessly 
into the act of suing De Levis for 
defamation of character; and just as 
inevitably, and as convincingly, his 
crime is exposed, exposed moreover so 
cruelly that his “case” must collapse 





in the most humiliating and the most 
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Combined in ownership and 
management. —— quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 


pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 
rooms. Golfand yacht club privileges. 
OnBeachandBoardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. 
LEEDSand LIPPINCOTTCOMPANY 
The new Boardwalk Wing of 
Haddon Hall affords new 
opportunities for pleas- 
ure, comfort and rest. 











eS 20th CRUISE, June 27, 1923 


rue MEDITERRANEAN 


And Europe, by Specially Chartered White Star S.S. 


“BALTIC” ‘tons? 


61 day cruise, $600 upward, including Hotels, »Drives, 
Guides, en p mang Athens, Spain visits specially 
featured. days, Paris and Lendon, $1 UNI- 
VE RSITY- LEV TENSION and other good tours 
to Europe under escort; reasonable rates. 


FrankC. Clark, TimesBidg.,N.Y. 











Spend your winter in 


NASSAU 
BAHAMAS 


Perpetual Sunshine— Wonderful 
Climate. The Best of Ocean 
Fishing and Bathing. Happy 
Days, Personal Comfort and a 
Warm Welcome Await 


—2— 


The Munson S.S. Line The Ward S.S. Line 
The Canadian Gov't The P. & O. S.S. Line 
Merchant Marine Aeromarine Airways, Fla. 


For complete information apply 
THE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
New York City 


THE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Nassau, Bahamas 
And All Tourist Agencies 
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sensational fashion. Flight from Eng- 
land, or “to keep faith” by suicide— 
these are the alternatives which con- 
front him. There is in the method of 
Galsworthy no “tightness” of composi- 
tion; there is suspense, surprise, char- 
acterization. Our interest is aroused, 
held, intensified. And yet—and here 
is the curious point—there remains in 
one’s mind an ineradicable dissatisfac- 
tion. What is the fundamental lack in 
John Galsworthy that deprives him of 
true greatness in the field of the 
drama? 

That such a lack is more real than 
imaginary, it seems to me, is evident 
because, despite our wholehearted, even 
our wholesale gratitude for the expert 
craftsmanship he exhibits in “Loyal- 
ties,” of the persistence of the uncrys- 
tallized and almost inarticulate pro- 
test we silently utter. Perhaps his 
very virtues as a dramatist conceal the 
germs of his defeat. These virtues 
seem to include a sort of Olympian im- 
partiality, a dry impersonal objectivity, 
a power of representing human beings 
with a faithful but unflinching veri- 
similitude. Mr. Galsworthy holds his 
mirror up to nature, and his mirror is 
as true as a photographic lens. De 
Levis is undoubtedly “true to life’: he 
is right, but he is not great; if he is 
never actually repulsive, he is by no 
means sympathetic. His concern for 
his lost money is typical; his demand 
for justice is not made passionately 
significant. De Levis is, in short, the 
typical, rich, young English Jew, just 
as Captam Dancy is the typical, reck- 
less, horsey young Englishman of the 
upper class. Mr. Galsworthy undoubt- 
edly intended them to be “true to life,” 
never great. The “loyalties,” the folk- 
ways, the me@urs, perhaps, are the true 
protagonists, against which Dancy and 
De Levis “scale” as Liliputians. His 
mistake, it strikes me, is to be discov- 
ered in his failure to release, even 
vicariously, any of the great emotions 
—to release them on the stage means to 
awaken them in the audience: In being 
made to serve the wrong cause, even 
loyalty is robbed of its nobility. If we 
cannot respond to De Levis, we can 
perhaps even less to Captain Dancy 
and his friends. We are dealing in 
short with characters bereft by the 
too-skillful dramatist of the elements 
of greatness. By greatness I do not 
mean necessarily nobility of character. 
I mean of powerful primal impulses 
whether for good or bad. I mean men 
and women actuated by spiritual or 
demonic energies that lift them, and 
incidentally us in the audience, out of 
their ordinary petty egoisms. In “Loy- 
alties,” as in nine-tenths of all con- 
temporary plays, one is confronted by 
a corroding pettiness of motive and 
character. Ironical, it is true, but with 
a small, a nettling irony that has noth- 
ing in common, for example, with the 
lyric and cosmic irony of Hardy. Even 
granting that such drama is truly rep- 
resentational, it differs in degree, but 
not in quality, from successful news- 
paper reporting. It is more masterful, 
more artistic, more skillful; but in the 
final analysis, is it ever truly creative? 
I do not think so. 
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PORTO RICO 


A Delightful Cruise thru Blue Tropic Seas 


WONDERFUL hours rambling thru the streets of 
quaint cities, or admiring the beauties of the palm- 
grown countryside. Interesting chats with the natives— 
glimpses of their picturesque life and surround#igs. The 
Island of Enchantment. 


16 DAY CRUISE 
ALL EXPENSES $150 
The trip is rendered doubly enjoyable by the 
luxury of fast 10,000-ton steamers, de- 
signed for service in the Tropics. Broad com- 
fortable decks—home-like lounging rooms 
—all modern conveniences—savory, de- 
licious meals. 
Wide choice of accommodations ranging from 
comfortable staterooms at mimimum rates to 


rooms with private bath. Rates inolude meals 
and stateroom for entire trip, A sailing every 
a 


THE 


















Write for further information and literature. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 
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PORTO RICO 


The finest resort hotel 
in the West Indies. Re- 
flecting, in the heart of a BAtHine beaches of pure white coral 
tropic paradise, the whole- sand, splendid 18-hole golf courses, 
some atmosphere of luxury tennis, driving, boating and- — 
and refinement that char-| Westy ling nn resto 
--painge od — Vanderbilt in Guphacomenh, the tnraath x ret ag 

ew : Bermuda. No passport required. 

Bathing and water sports 


in the blue Atlantic or in Send for Booklet I -7 
palm-lined Condado Bay; 
golf; tennis; excellent mo- 
toring. 

Inexpensive accommoda- 
tions for season or stop- 
over. American plan. Di- 





WEST INDIES CRUISES 
Jan.24 Feb. 24 


TheS. S. ORCA, the newest, fargest and 

most luxurious vessel engaged in West 

rect steamer service from Indies cruises, sails to Nassau, Havana, 

New York via Porto Rico Kingston, Colon, La GuayraM(rinidad, 4 

Li Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San 
ine, Juan and Bermuda. 


For Illustrated Literature Send for Booklet I -8 


and Reservations, address 
“The Comfort Route” 


Walton H. Marshall, Manager 
The Vanderbilt Hotel, 
New York ROX AL, 
EUROPE 


1923 POPULAR TOURS AT POPULAR 
B PRICES 
Parties sailing in int jies. June, 





















THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
26 B’way, New York 607 Boylston St., Boston 
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Whatever your individual taste, 
whatever the design of your home, 
distinctive character is best ex- 
pressed in 


Hill's Evergreens 


They give any home an air of 

added prosperity, of substantial, 

fendi welcome and of all-year 

beauty. Write for illustrated cata- 
new low prices. 

le your hitect, nu 2 

—- erty mag Sy Coca ie 


name Hill in Evergreens has for over 60 
years meant quality, first foremost. 


D, HAIL HILL NURSERY CO. ; 


| Evergreen Specialists for over 60 years 


~ 850 Cedar St., Dundee, Illinois 0 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 




















TESTED SEEDS 


Te demonstrate the superiority of Hender- 





’s Seeds, we have made up a special 
ee a Na so ertaack, White Tipped 
i y Spinac: ite Tip 

Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible 

se ap Henderson’s Brilliant hy Pop- 

es and Spencer Giant Waved Sweet.Peas. 

This feature collection will be sent you with- 

out extra charge if you write for our 1923 

Catalogue, stating where this advertisement 

was seen and enclosing ten cents for postage 
and handling. 


The Most Complete and Helpful 
Catalogue 


we ever have issued is ready—without doubt 
the handsomest and most interest- 
ing horticultural publication of the 
z It is a book of 176 pages, 

6 color pages and over 1000 
photo-engravings. a book crowded 
with useful garden information. 
Send 10 cents today for the Cata- 
logue. 









Empty Envelopes Count for Cash 


The specialty collection will be 
sent in a coupon envelope which 
when emptied and returned, will 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash 

mt on any order amount- 
to $1.00 or more. 


PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


35637 CorRYTLANDT St, NEW York 























E are members of the F. T. 

D., an association of florists 
(2,500 strong), which makes it pos- 
sible for us to have flowers deliv- 
ered in any part of the United 
States or Canada within two or 
three hours after your order is 
received. 


DARDS 


FLORIST 
341 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
(th (Zees | lished 1874 ~' 
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In seeking the roots of my ambival- 
ent feelings concerning “Loyalties,” in 
wondering why the conflict between 
Dancy and De Levis is never pro- 
foundly moving, I could not help re- 
calling the antagonism between Prince 
Mishkin and Rogozsin in Dostoevsky’s 
“The Idiot” or of the two brothers 
Dmitri and Alyosha in “The Brothers 
Karamazov.” Here is greatness, hu- 
mans conceived and portrayed on a large 
scale, standing in the most dramatic 





contrast to each other, criminals but 


greater than their crimes. Dancy and 
De Levis seem faint, flabby shadows 
beside Dmitri or Alyosha; and funda- 
mentally, despite their differences in 
race, quite too much alike to remain 
long in one’s memory. 

And so, for all his skill in dramatic 
construction, for all his faithful veri- 
similitude, for all his mild irony tem- 
pered with a certain prim humanitar- 
ianism, John Galsworthy does not, in 
“Loyalties,” quite rise above the 
aesthetic level of Sir Luke Fildes, or 
any of those other artists of the 
Royal Academy who paint pictures 
like “The Cheat,” dealing with dra- 
matic incidents in English country 
homes and inviting reproduction in the 
illustrated weeklies. That he is more 
“refined,” that his sympathies are 
wider, and that he “holds the interest 
to the very end,” does not, after all, 
conceal the lamentable truth that a 
man so richly equipped with crafts- 
manship and technical skill is unable 
to do more than reflect the petty scan- 
dals and conflicts of contemporary so- 
ciety. ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


Nine Weeks in the 
Mediterranean 


EAVING New York, the acme of 
all that is modern, the Mediter- 
ranean cruise sails to the borderlands 
of the great Inland Sea, whose his- 
toric cities, diverse races, and age-old 
monuments to art and learning form 
a veritable outline of ancient: civiliza- 
tion. Here is an unexcelled oppor- 
tunity to observe at close range the 
milestones in the engrossing story of 
human progress, beginning in the hazy 
distance of ancient Egypt and con- 
tinuing to our own times. 
In the valley of the Nile, the sacred 


life-giving stream of the Egyptians, we | 


may trace the very beginnings of 
organized society and glimpse the 
oldest existing handiwork of man—the 
great pyramids and Sphinx at Gizeh. 

Not far distant from the old kingdom 
of the Pharaohs lies the Holy Land, the 
birthplace and shrine of the two great 


Western religions—Christianity and 
Judaism. 
Across the Hellespont and _ into 


Greece goes the march of human prog- 
ress; pausing at Athens to raise mag- 
nificent masterpieces of architecture 
and to adorn the fair Attic Plain with 
white marble temples to the Olympian 
gods. 

Then to Italy, where Imperial Rome 
built her strong cities and great stone 
roads, carrying civilization into Gaul 
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Every time you speak or write you aa 
show just what you are. Mistakes SHERWIN CODY 

in English reveal you as a person who lacks education and 
refinement. Lack of language power prevents you from 
presenting your thoughts in the strongest possible way. 
No matter what you do, real command of English will 
help you to your goal. Stop making mistakes in spelling, 
punctuation, pronunciation, Increase your vocabulary. 


NEW INVENTION IMPROVES YOUR 
siege IN ot wrscayie ms A DAY 


way. Lessons include Grammar, Spelling, 
Punctuaticn, and Expression. One lesson each evening 
except Saturday -_ ane. Only 15 minutes a day. 
Fascinating as a g 

The average 


NO RULES—NO DRUDGERY 2223"2"8 


actual test 
only 61% efficient in the vital points of English. Why? 
Because old methods do not stick in the mind. This new 


way creates correct 
drudgery. —_Just like play. 
BOOK FREE must improve your English, 
Our new free book is for 
Lack of language power may —— be costing 
t Mr. Cody 


No rules to memorize. 
Everybody joins in the fun, 
No matter what you do, 


mean_ to you later. 
postal card or letter this very minute for the free 
“How to Speak and Write Masterly English.” It will 
prove a revelation to you. NOW. Address 
Sherwin Cody School of English, 191 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 








The Ideal 
Summer Vacation Tour 


Salling July 3d, 61 Days—$765 
Under personal leadership of 
JAMES D. KIRKPATRICK, 

Department of English, Evander Child 

igh School, New York—Fifth trip. 

For details, phone, call or write, 
JAMES D. KIRKPATRICK, 

Room 914, 1476 Broadway, New York City 
Tel. Bryant 9332 
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Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
= Dividend, No. 28, and additional 
tock dividend on Common 

A m3 dividend of One Dollar and One- 
Half per share upon the Common Qapital Stock 
of this Company will be paie on January 15, 
1923, to shareholders of ae at the close o: 
business December 30, 1922. « Board of Direc- 
tors also declared an » aititional ‘dividend on Com- 
mon Stock of Two Dollars per share, payable 
to stockholders of record at close of business De- 
cember 30, 1922, in Common Stock at par, issu- 
able AF W. *when approved by the Railroad 
Commission of the State of California. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. Checks for 
the cash dividend of One Dollar Fifty cents_per 
share will be mailed from the office of the Com- 
pany in time to reach stockholders on the day 
they are payable. The Stock dividend of Two 
Dollars per share will be distributed to Stock- 
holders as soon as the necessary details for the 
isstance thereof have been completed. 

A. F. HOCKENBHAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


133d Dividend 








The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents per share will be paid 
on non anuary 15, 1923, to stockholders 
of By the close of business on Wednes- 


: Bt ee Treasurer. 
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“Such a nice taste!” 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


has a most delicious flavor 
and aroma,natural to high- 
grade cocoa beans. That 
is why children do not 
have to learn to like it, 
why they nev- 
er tire of it, 
andonereason 
among many 
why it is an 
ideal beverage 
for them as 
well as for 
older people. 

“In beverages, as in food, 


Flavor is the decisive factor.” 
—‘ Food and Flavor,” by Henry T. Finck. 


WALTER BAKER 
& CO. LIMITED 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
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Dept. 304 Springfield, Mass. 
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and Saxony, and to Britannia and the 
distant northern lands. 

In old Spain we still find the imprint 
of Arabesque culture, brought here 
during the dark ages by the invading 
Moor, and again, in Florence, Rome, 
and Venice, we see the influence of the 
Renaissance; the art and architecture 
of the rebirth of learning, culminating 
in the voyages of the fifteenth century, 

















Street in Cairo with the dome of the 
Citadel in the distance 


the discovery of the New World, and 
the circumnavigation of the globe. 

While dwelling upon the educational 
value of the Mediterranean cruise, the 
lighter and equally enjoyable side is 
not to be ignored. Beginning at 
Funchal, Madeira, the first port of 
call, the passenger experiences a series 
of delights; quaint, picturesque cities 
and towns, with their fascinating shops 
and bazaars; strange peoples, with 
their colorful native costumes and in- 
teresting customs and traditions; bril- 
liant resorts of fashion and cosmopoli- 
tan centres of pleasure seekers—Nice, 
Monte Carlo, and the Swiss and Italian 
lakes and mountains; gorgeous scenic 
vistas and great ports and harbors, 
erowded with vessels from the Seven 
Seas of the world. 

The voyage across the Atlantic east- 
ward from New York to the Mediter- 
ranean has been well described as 
“The Picturesque Route to the Old 
World.” M. LaP. 
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Send The 


Coupon 


for free estimate 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Tell me the cost of equipping my building with | 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips (check whether 
home, factory, office building, church, school). 





WU ce detiscdndcces 
Give number of outside 
Windows. .se.+2+065: 
PMs 6 Veicuce te neesiariasccandossasenteses<® 
NEUE bs. i Sse dtasicnddscdeessoseeenaendens 
City GN SURE occcesiicccccviccseccsiccece 


Eng. Dept. “N2” 


Save Fuel 
Keep Warm 
End Draughts 


You will be surprised at the small 
cost of equipping your home or 
business building with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips. 


And they add so much to comfort, 
cleanliness and good household 
economy. They save 25% to 40% 
of fuel costs. Keep dirt, dust, soot 
and smoke from sifting in. That 
ends one of the most tedieus tasks 
of housework. 














Why Heat 
Your Building 
36 Times 
Every Day? 
Tests show the inrush 
of cold air at unpro- 
tected windows and 
doors fills the average 
building 36 times 
daily. wer fight this 

with fuel? 

How much more sim- 
ple to bar it out as 
thousands of g 
home managers do, 


At 12,000,000 
windows. and 
doors Chamberlin 
Metal: Weather 
Strips pe-r- 
manently end 
fuel waste and 
discomforts _re- 
sulting from 
draughts. They 
make homes dust- 
proof. Protect 
hangings, fur- 
nishings and 
decoratians. End 














Metal Weathas | Tattlng doors 
Strips. and windows. 
Healthier homes 


result. Children are safe from cold air 
currents. No cold spots. You are not 
driven from the bright, cheerful win- 
dow by chill draughts. 


Chamberlin Strips are used on 


Free 85% of all oo stripped 


buildings, including homes, 
banks, schools, office buildings, churches, 


stores, hotels and apartments. 


They are guaranteed to last as long as 
the building. Any need for service or 
attention, no matter how many years 
hence, is cheerfully done free, by Cham- 
berlin experts. An estimate by our 
engineering department, on the cost of 
your equipment, is free. Just send the 
coupon. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


Binglish, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


. Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 
A Every pupil will prepare answers to all 
of the following questions. The pupil will 
answer every individual question in the 
form of a complete complex sentence. 

1. What does the article called “How England 
Feels about the Debt” say is the English at- 
titude toward the payment of the inter- 
allied war debt? 

2. What is the relation between the work of 
the Kn Klux Kian and the Constitution of 
the United Sates? 

3. Comment on the attitude of mind expressed 
in “Earth Magic” or in “Shinnecock Hills.” 

4. Wheat is Mr. Fabian Franklin’s belief con- 

J cerning tax-exempt securities? 

5. What great work has been accomplished in 
the San Joaquin Valley? 

6. What dees Mr. Butler satirize in the ar- 
ticle on Judge Hooper? 

7. What spirit in travel does “The Sunset 
Trail to the Southwest” emphasize? 

8. Which peem in “A Page of Recent Verse” 
appeals to you most deeply? Include in 
your answer subordinate clauses that tell 
why the poem appeals to you. 

9. Name a book reviewed in this issue, that 
you think would be a suitable book for 
your school library. Include in your an-, 
swer subordinate clauses that tell why the 
book would be suitable. 

10. What reasons lead the reviewer of “Loyal- 
ties, Ltd.” to praise (or to find fault with) 
the play? 

11. Tell why you believe some item of news 
under “Domestic Affairs’ is worthy of se- 
rious consideration. 

12. Name an item of news concerning foreign 
affairs that is of great importance to the 
people of the United States. Include in 
your answer subordinate clauses that tell 
why the news is important to the people 
of this country. 

% Description. 

1. Select one of the pictures in this issue. 
Without naming the picture or telling on 
what page it occurs, describe it in such 
a way that your classmates will be able to 
recognize it. 

5 Argumentation. 

From this tssue of “The Independent” se- 
leet ten important subjects on which the 
people of the United States now hold dif- 
ferent opinions. Write these subjects in 
the form of propositions for debate. Avoid 
making any negative statement. 

2. Select the proposition that you think most 
deeply concerns the future welfare of the 
United States. On the affirmative, or the 
negative, of this proposition, in accordance 
with your individual belief, write a brief 
that will uphold your own point of view. 


4V. Exposition. 

A. Let several students join in a contest in 
exposition on the following subjects. The 
one who writes most briefly and at the 
same time most clearly will be the winner. 

1. What is the inter-allied debt problem? 

2. What is constitutional government? 

3. What is the Ku Klux Klan? 

4. Explain the following line from “Earth 
Magic”: “Earth’s magic changes, but it 
does not pass.”’ 

5. Why were some securities made tax-exempt? 

6. How was the San Joaquin Valley made 
fertile? 

7. Why did Mr. Butler use the expression, 
“An Archaic Peculiarity’” ? 

8. Explain the following sentence from ‘The 
Sunset Trail’: “There is the art of linger- 
ing, and the art of leaving while one’s im- 
pressions are still vivid.” 

9. etela the following sentence from the 
same article: “The true artist in travel 
knows that he must make his own discov- 
eries.” 

10. What does the writer of “The Sunset Trail” 
mean when he says that we must exercise 
our sense of the past? 

11. Why will “the melody that Shelley, wrought 
faint not with the passing years” 

12. What is “an authentic gift of tantasy”? 


‘Vv. Narration. 

1. Write an original story concerning a pioneer 
who visited the San Joaquin Valley before 
1856, and then re-visited it some time after 
1856. Make his experiences vivid. 

2. Write an original story concerning the de- 
velopment of the peach. Give your story 
the quality of beauty. (See page 19.) 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School. 


1. Domestic Affairs. 

1. Review the Washington Conference. (a) 
Describe the part of Senator Borah in bring- 
ing about that conference. (b) Summarize 
the most important provisions of the Five- 
Power Treaty. 

2. Explain why the naval limitation of arma- 
ment by that Conference was not more 
complete. 

8. Describe the different proposals for a new 
conference. 

4. Show in what respects Senator Borah’s 
amendment is broader than the other pro- 
posals. 

5. State ‘the policies of Washington and’ 
Monroe” to whieh he refers. Do you agree 
with him that the conference he proposes 
is not “in contravention of them’? 

6. State briefly Senator Borah’s argument for 
such a conference. 

7 What are the grounds for Senator John- 
son’s saying that Borah’s proposal shows 
a swing “toward Wilsonism’’ ? 

8. Considering the objections of Senator Lodge 
and of President Harding, would yeu vote 
for Borah’s amendment? 

9. Explain the respective shares of “the Exec- 
utive branch of the Government” and of 
the Senate in dealing with Foreign Affairs. 

Il. How England Feels About the Debt. 

1. State exactly your understanding of what 
the English attitude on the payment of 
their debt to us is. 

2. Explain why and how the payment is a 
heavy burden upon them. 

8. Show what, at present, are the difficulties 
in the payment of the debt in gold; in 
services, or in g s 

4. What strategic advantages did England 
oe ar territory acquired from the Great 
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6. What do you think has given else to the 
belief that statements such as these 
true: (a) “America does not think as 
os but only in terms of political 


arties. 
() _jAmerica dodges the moral issues in- 
hes _ ee has no soul, . - she takes 


no interest in the rest of the’ world unless 
there is money attached.” Can you prove 


them untrue? 

ll. Income Taxation and Tax-Exempt 
Securit 

1. State the “incidental evils” ef tax-exempt 
securities. 


2. Show what Mr. Franklin censiders is the 
“fundamental objection to them.” 

8. Discuss the proposition that the pregressive 
_— tax is “the fairest tax ever devised 

man. ” 

4, Explain the objection to the constitutional 
amendmeyt involved, “that is entitled to 
the gravest consideration” and show how 
Mr. Franklin would remove the objection. 

5. Explain the editor’s plea for a mere respon- 
sible spirit on the part of ef Con- 
gress in proposing constitutional amend- 


ments. 

IV. The Collapse of Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. 

1. Write the story of religious freedom in 


America. 

2. Quote that part of the federal Constitution 
which has a bearing upen the question. 
Does your State Constitution contain any 
provision related to religious liberty? 

8. Can you give examples of Catholics, pe 
or Negroes, who have been notably 
Americans? For instance, look up the aiife 
of Charles J. Bonaparte. 

Vv. “And the Desert Shali Rejoice,” the 
Sunset Trail to the Southwest. 

1. Look up the development of irrigation in 
America. 

2. Describe the position of the San Joaquin 
Valley and of California as a whole in the 
fruit production of the United States. 

8. Look up the story of the introduction into 
America of other produets in which you 
are interested. 

4. Sketch the history of the Southwest. 

Vi. Turkey. 

1. In what ways would you consider the situa- 
tion at Lausanne to be satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory from your point of view? From 
that of the Turks? 
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Next Year Let Us Pay for 


Your Summer Vacation 


ODAY is none too soon to plan for your Summer Vaca- 
tion. And you can make extensive plans, confident 


that The Independent will help pay your bills. 


Many young men and women (older ones too) have learned 
the practical advantages of a tidy sum set aside. With such 
a Fund to draw on, you can be as favored as they. And the 
best part of it is this—The Fund grows and grows without a 
single cash contribution from you. 


You know The Independent and The Inter-Weekly—both 
unusually high-class publications. 
nected with them. So let us tell you how you can represent 
both magazines by taking new and renewal subscription 
orders and in your spare time during the first half of 1923 
create a substantial Vacation Fund. You will find it fascinating 
as well as remunerative. Just drop a postal to 


It is an honor to be con- 


The Independent Vacation Fund 
140 Nassau Street, New York City 
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